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January 3, 4, 5, 1945 @ Hotel Waldorf-Astoria ¢ New York 


Here’s an indispensable conference that’s been designed to pack 
into three great days an intensive course in the fundamentals of 
preparing for postwar sales. No pep talks! No inspirational 
messages! But more substantial, down-to-earth, realistic stuff on 
how to tackle your basic sales problems than you've ever encoun- 
tered before in any conference. 


SOME OF THE HIGHLIGHTS: 


HOW TO SET UP A SALES TRAINING PROGRAM—Sterling Mudge, of Socony- 
Vacuum and T.W.I., will lead a panel of top training experts through thls 
Number 1 sales subject. 


TRANSITION AND POSTWAR PRICING—Chester Bowles will take an authoritative 
look at this from the immediate and long-range viewpoint. 


REORIENTING THE RETURNING VETERAN TO SALES WORK—Colone! William C. 
Menninger, of the Army’s Neuropsychiatric Division, will present wise counsel 
on a looming problem. 


DETERMINING MARKETS AND DEFINING SALES TERRITORIES—Arthur P. Hirose, 
of Newsweek, heads a panel of experts to examine procedures and consid- 
erations involved. 


THE SALES EXECUTIVE GIRDS FOR HIS JOB—Don G. Mitchell, of Sylvania Electric, 
takes the measure of the sales manager's problems today and tomorrow. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXPORT MARKET—An authority on the subject will tell about 
a promising field and one little known to most sales executives. 


COMPENSATION PLANS FOR SALESMEN—Phil Salisbury, of Sales Management, 
will chairman a session of case story-and-panel presentation of basic plans and 
factors. 


“APTITUDE TESTS” FOR SELECTING SALESMEN—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, of RCA 
Victor, will objectively analyze this moot subject. 


MEASURING THE SALESMAN’S PERFORMANCE—A. L. Nickerson, of Socony- 
Vacuum, will present a notable case story of a plan that really works. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS AFTER THE WAR—Dr. Charles F. Roos, of The Econometric 
Institute, will examine indicated developments. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR LONG-RANGE BUSINESS FORECASTING—Dr. Wassily 
Leontief, of Harvard, will describe this significant new method. 


THE REDUCTION OF DISTRIBUTION COSTS—Dean J. J. Madden, of N.Y.U., will 
head a panel of authorities on this ‘‘hot’’ problem. 


Send Your Registration Now to AMA Headquarters! 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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REVIEW 


P OSTWAR planners are laboring under a 
colossal delusion, declares C. Hartley 
Grattan in the feature abstract of this issue 
(Factories Can’t Employ Everybody!). 
In the main, their plans are based on the 
notions that postwar prosperity depends on 
reconversion of the whole disproportionate 
industrial plant that we have built up in 
wartime, that room must be found in indus- 
try for the millions of returning servicemen 
and displaced war workers. The truth of 
the matter, according to Mr. Grattan, is that 
a good deal of our industrial facilities will 
be unable to function in peacetime and that 
it will be impossible for industry to absorb 
more than a fraction of the unemployed. 

Census figures bear out the author's 
thesis, for they indicate that in normal times 
manufacturing employs less than one-third of 
the nation’s workers, and that this propor- 
tion is slowly shrinking. The service indus- 
tries, on the other hand, provide jobs for 
about 50 per cent of America’s workers; and 
this percentage is increasing at the expense 
of manufacturing and farming. The trend 
is nothing to despair of and, indeed, should 
be encouraged, says Mr. Grattan, for it will 
be found that countries with the largest pro- 
portions of people in service occupations 
have the highest standards of living. 

Mr. Grattan offers this advice to indus- 
trial planners: Get out of your heads the 
delusion that the factory is everything, that 
postwar employment depends solely on the 
production of goods, that the service indus- 
tries are “parasitic.” Plan for, and welcome, 
the expansion of service enterprises—that 
infinity of occupations represented by trade, 
transportation and communication, public 
service, professional service, domestic and 
personal service, and clerical work. 


JAMES O. RICE, Editor, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 


General Management 


Factories Can’t Employ Everybody! 


COLOSSAL error is being made 
by the great majority of those 
who are discussing what America 

must do to achieve postwar prosperity. 
They talk in terms of employment in 
factories. When they speak of finding 
jobs for the eleven million returning 
soldiers and sailors, and for the mil- 
lions of workers who are now engaged 
in war production, they talk of finding 
room for them in “industry’—and it 
is clear that they mean jobs in factory 
production. This is a dangerous error, 
for it may be productive of much mis- 
taken and fruitless planning on the 
part of business men, local reemploy- 
ment committees, and government 
agencies. 

It is high time, therefore, to ham- 
mer home to Americans these elemen- 
tary facts: 

First, that it will be impossible for 
the factories of this country to employ 
more than a fraction of these millions 
of people in peacetime production. 

Second, that this fact is nothing to 
despair of. For if we are to have a 
healthy postwar economy, the first 
essential is that our workers be prop- 
erly distributed among the various 
occupations which make up that econ- 
omy; and the best distribution will be 
one in which a smaller proportion of 


Americans are engaged in manufactur- 
ing—not only smaller than now, but 
smaller than in the nineteen-thirties, 
before the war boom began—and a 
larger proportion are engaged in the 
service industries. 


Third, that our main attention must 
therefore be concentrated upon seeing 
that after the war these service indus- 
tries are given every opportunity to 
expand. 


Now what do I mean by service 
industries? Translated into everyday 
language, these industries include, 
among others: 


Everybody in wholesale or retail trade 

Everybody working in transportation 

Everybody working in communications 

Bankers, brokers and insurance people 

Office workers generally 

Hotel-keepers and their staffs; restau- 
rant-keepers and their waiters and 
cooks; laundrymen, ppressers, dryers, 
cleaners; apartment-house employees; 
domestic servants 

College professors, teachers, librarians, 
museum workers 

Publishers, newspaper people, adver- 
tising people; radio announcers and per- 
formers; everybody in the movie and 
theater business 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, hospital 
people 

Lawyers, judges, and their employees 

Ministers, social service workers 

Artists, architects, authors, musicians, 
photographers 

Finally, government employees 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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_service industries are Great Britain, 
the United States, New Zealand and 
Australia, in which the standard of liv- 


The fact is that under peacetime con- 
ditions some half of the workers of 
America are engaged in the service in- 


pai 


dustries—a much larger proportion 
than are engaged in manufacturing or 
in farming ; that this proportion shows 


ing is comparatively high; and he con- 
cludes that a high concentration of peo- 
ple in the service industries is a sign 


a tendency to increase; and finally— of a high standard of living. This may 
and here is the nub of my argument— come as a shock to some people who 
that the growth of the service indus- are under the impression that—as 
tries is a sound development and one Stuart Chase has said—there is some- 
to be encouraged. thing “parasitic” about the service 
Two British economists, Allan G. B. industries: that they are “a kind of 
Fisher and Colin Clark, have shown debt upon” the national economy. 
tur. | that a comparatively primitive econ- If you are an industrial or business 
but § omy has a large proportion of its peo- or government planner for postwar re- 
ties ple engaged in farming; that as it employment, get out of your head the 
1 q | ‘develops, more and more people move disastrous notion that only by recon- 
the | Over into manufacturing; but that ina verting to peacetime use the whole dis- 
really advanced economy, the propor- proportionate industrial plant that we 
will tion of people engaged in the services have built for war purposes will we be 
ing gains at the expense of both farming able to escape a postwar depression. 
ar and manufacturing. Fasten your eyes upon the service im- 
to Clark has found that, among all the dustries. Plan for their expansion. 
countries of the world, the ones with By C. Harttey Grattan. Harper’s, 
: the largest proportion of people in the September, 1944, p. 301 :4. 
ice 
lay 
de, 
de Industry’s Neglected Public Relations 
ile URING a recent three-month vinced him are usually bitter ones. 
period I talked with a repre- His company put in an automatic tool 
id sentative cross-section of skilled that did his job and the work of sev- 
rs, and unskilled workers scattered eral others. He told the foreman about 
S; throughout twelve eastern industrial a short-cut in a machining process, and 
‘ centers. They were willing, often when it was used it threw a friend out 
eager, to talk about their problems, of work. He was persuaded by in- 
r- fears, hopes. centives to produce more, only to find 
" On one point their opinions are all himself out of a job that much sooner. 
but unanimous: The average hourly It’s easy for him to believe that what 
. worker thinks that his best interests is good for management is bad for 
o and the best interests of management him. Yet he is dead wrong, and it is 
' are at loggerheads. If he has not up to management tochange his mind 
. thought about it, he can easily be con- if management is to retain or, in some 


vinced of the fact. 
The experiences which have con- 
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instances, regain the loyalty of its em- 
ployees. 
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A vigorous public relations cam- 
paign is needed to show conclusively 
that: 

1. Management is making an all-out ef- 
fort to provide full postwar employ- 
ment. 

2. The best interests of management and 
labor are closely allied, not for al- 
truistic reasons but for reasons of 
simple economics. 

3. Management needs labor, preferably 
loyal labor, to produce goods. 

4. Labor forms a huge market which 
must have adequate buying power if 
industry is going to sell goods in suf- 
ficient quantities to make a profit. 

Today most of the nation’s topflight 
executives appreciate the importance of 
labor in both production and consump- 
tion. I know of no company that does 
not have plans in the works for new 
products, processes or services which 
it hopes will mean employment for 
more men and women than were at 
work before the war. 


Management realizes its responsibil- 
ity to furnish maximum employment 
when the war is over. Some of indus- 
try’s best men are racking their brains 
to find new ways to put men at work 
to avoid the creation of new _ leaf- 
raking agencies. But labor seldom 
knows what efforts are being made in 
its behalf by management. It doesn’t 
know because it usually isn’t told. 


For the kind of credit management 
is getting for its efforts, here are some 
excerpts which Phelps Adams, North 
American Newspaper Alliance re- 
porter, found in a recent issue of the 
C.I.O. News for servicemen: ‘The 
lousy-rich are lousy with war profits 
instead of peace profits. They’re still 
griping that they’re ‘over-taxed’ and 
that the New Deal and labor are ruin- 
ing them. They still have the press 
for their mouthpiece. The poor are 
still plenty poor and still ‘getting the 
blame.’ ” 


In defending himself for doing noth- 
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ing about publicizing his firm’s post- 
war plans for jobs, one executive 
claims that you can’t tell labor about 
good intentions. These intentions 
might be misinterpreted. 

Why can’t you? A doctor doesn’t 
guarantee a cure, but you trust him 
because you know that he is putting 
forth his best efforts, which. usually 
return the patient to his feet. 

Many of the hourly workers to 
whom I talked were sensitive about 
the public beating labor has taken on 
the score of strikes, requests for better 
wages, resistance to speed-up, etc. But 
in their own defense many frankly 
said, “If I don’t get mine now, I'll 
probably never get another chance.” 

Then came an often recurring ques- 
tion: “Do you think they’ll keep me 
here when the war is over?” Most had 
not the faintest idea as to what they 
would do when their present jobs ran 
out. 

In a recent survey at one of the 
Kaiser plants on the Pacific Coast, 
86 per cent of the employees inter- 
viewed had no postwar job in sight. 
And they are working in a plant which 
has less postwar future than most. 

So, with little definite hope or in- 
formation given to them by private 
industry, labor looks for security to the 
government or anyone else, demagogue 
or prophet, who seems to have labor’s 
interest and future at heart. 

But it is from private industry that 
must come nearly all the 56,000,000 
jobs which it is estimated will be 
needed if this country is to be pros- 
perous. Management knows it and is 
burning midnight oil and spending mil- 
lions of dollars on a postwar program 
which includes enough jobs for the 
men and women who want to do a 
day’s work. 

Right now, while postwar employ- 
ment is second only to the war as a 
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4ational question mark, is the time to 
tell not only labor but the public of 
management’s efforts to assure maxi- 
mum employment. And while we’re 
doing it, would it be too daring to 
point out that management doesn’t rub 
its hands with glee every time more 
efficient machinery is installed, putting 
men out of work? Would it be too 
daring to explain in passing that the 
net result of more efficient production 
methods is more, not less, jobs? How 
many people would the automobile 
business employ if cars were hand- 
assembled ? 

This is a difficult and delicate job of 
public relations, but for industry that 
has helped to raise the nation’s stan- 
dard of living to the best in the world, 
it shouldn’t be too difficult. 

The responsibility for the job is up 
to every company that wants to see 
private enterprise thrive, that wants to 
enter a postwar period in which there 
will be no sizable group of people who 
will give three cheers to see industry 
strangled by punitive and restrictive 
legislation. 


The solution is not in honeymoon 
isles, steam baths, and calling every- 
body “associate.” Wild promises will 
do more harm than good. Selling the 
economics of free enterprise is not 
enough, for the average worker neither 
understands nor gives a tinker’s damn 
about economics. What is needed is 
a sincere exposition of industry’s ef- 
forts on behalf of its responsibility to 
its employees. 

If only government-controlled, so- 
cialized or Sovietized industry prom- 
ises food, shelter and clothing, most of 
America’s labor won’t question the 
economics. But if they can be shown 
that private industry is the best, most 
prolific and reliable source of meals, 
clothing, shelter and security—that the 
best interests of management and the 
best interests of employees are closely 
allied—labor will begin perhaps to lose 
some of its distrust of management’s 
motives, and labor’s allegiance will re- 
turn to its employers—where it be- 
longs. By Epwarp T. PARRACK. 
Sales Management, September 1, 1944, 
p. 130:4. 


_ They Welcome Ideas from Outside 


NE reason the General Motors Corporation has grown is that its executives are 

men big enough to open their minds to suggestions from outside the organiza- 
tion. Not only do they ask owners of cars to tell what they like and do not like, but 
they maintain what they call a “New Devices” department. 


During the past 19 years more than 100,000 letters have been received from 


inventors and others who offered suggestions. 
anyone to get a fair hearing for his irventive efforts. 


“New Devices” makes it possible for 
No matter to whom the sug- 


gestion is sent, it will find its way to this department. Before the war as many as 


2,000 letters a year were received. 


If an idea shows any promise, it is submitted to the engineers of the GM divi- 
sions most likely to be interested. The company simply does not wish to miss the 
chance of getting any good stray ideas that may be going around. 


—Net Results 9/44 


e A BUSINESS MAN thought his staff rather lazy and indifferent, so he pinned up 


the following notice: 


Bread is the staff of life, but that is no reason why the life 


of our staff should be one continual loaf! 
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—St. Louis Advertising Club Weekly 
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Official Lingo 


The following is a selection of current Washington red tape “officialese,” accord- 


ing to the Air Forces News Letter: 


Wafflebottom Club: Business men who wait for hours on cane-seated chairs. 


The Milk Route: Daily round of yisits by business men to various offices trying 
to get a war order. 


Torch Bearer: A sympathetic government employee who actually takes an interest 
in following through on a case. 


Under Consideration: Never heard of it. 

Active Consideration: Will have a shot at finding it. 

Has Received Careful Consideration: A period of inactivity covering time lag. 
Have you any remarks?: Give me some idea of what it’s all about. 

The project is in the air: Am completely ignorant of the subject. 

You will remember: You have forgotten or never knew, because I don’t. 
Transmitted to you: You hold the bag awhile, I’m tired of it. 


Concur generally: Haven’t read the document and don’t want to be bound by 
anything I say. 


In conference: Gone out, don’t know where he is. 

Kindly expedite reply: Try and find the papers. 

Passed to high authority: Pigeonholed in more sumptuous office. 

In abeyance: A state of grace for disgraceful state. 

Appropriate action: Do you know what to do with it? We don’t. 

Giving him the picture: Long, confusing and inaccurate statement to a newcomer. 

Coordinator: Man who brings organized chaos out of regimented confusion. 

Conference: Group of men who individually can do nothing, but as a group can 
meet and decide that nothing can be done. 


Statistician: Man who draws a mathematically precise line from an unwarranted 
assumption to a foregone conclusion. 


Consultant: An ordinary guy who is a long way from home. 

Efficiency expert: A man who knows less about your business than you do and 
gets more for telling you how to run it than you could possibly make out of it 
even if you ran it all right instead of the way he tells you to. 

. —NY-NOMA Reporter 10/44 


“e A POLL of women now working shows that 19 per cent plan to go back to house- 

keeping when the war emergency is over, another 714 per cent plan marriage after 
the war, and 2 per cent expect to return to school. The majority, 7144 per cent, 
expect to be in the market for postwar employment. 


—GLENN GarpINER in Infor 
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Office Management 


Training Office Employees 


HE newcomer class has an im- 

portant place in an office with as 

many as 75 to 100 employees— 
especially at a time when turnover is 
running 30 to 50 per cent annually. 
Such a class may prove worth while 
for even smaller offices. 

The new employee should be given 
an opportunity to observe and be 
familiar with your company activities, 
how the organization operates, who 
runs it, what it makes or sells, what 
is expected of him, etc. A tour through 
the office, manufacturing plant, labora- 
tories, and even associated companies 
will help the employee visualize the 
importance of the company and his 
place in it. 

Class sessions of 40 to 75 minutes 
on several subjects are essential. The 
subjects may be developed along lines 
similar to the following : 

SEsSION 1. Getting along successfully on 
your job—with the personnel director or the 
office manager as discussion leader. 

SUBSTANCE: Find out what your super- 
visor wants done, how he wants it done— 
then exceed expectations. Plan to be intelli- 
gent about work, accurate and _ speedy. 


Develop a constructive attitude toward 
work, supervisor and the company. Prepare 


for and take responsibility. Observe rules of - 


conduct. Watch details. Do more than 
asked. Make suggestions. Points on per- 
sonal appearance and conduct. Where to get 
help on work and associated problems. 
What else to do to prepare for successful 
career. The rewards. 


Session 2. You and your boss—office 
manager or an officer. 

SuBSTANCE: Persons who accomplish get 
recognition; improvement of skills and pro- 
duction by eliminating the useless; arrang- 
ing work conveniently; freeing hands from 
necessity of looking at them; working ear- 
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nestly; being interested wilfully; using 
rivalry as a help; controlling and developing 
habits; reading with a purpose; keeping the 
body in condition. The steps to be followed 
by the supervisor in training newcomers. 
Being receptive. 


Session 3. Rules and regulations—office 
manager or personnel director. 

SusstaNnce: Hours of work; figuring 
income; vacations; working conditions; 
safety; rest periods; telephone usage; sup- 
plies ; bulletin information; the office manual 
high spots. 


Session 4. Company history and tradi- 
tions—the president. 

SupsTtANcE: The original idea; growth; 
products; name and corporation develop- 
ment; trademarks; challenge of the com- 
pany and its growth to new employees. 
(This must be developed to suit the indi- 
vidual company.) 


Session 5. Blank company, the corpora- 
tion—an officer or the office manager. 

SupsTANCE: The purpose of a business; 
the six functions of an organization; the 
organization structure of our company; the 
departments and their functions; the place 
of the individual in the company. 


SEssIon 6. Our products—their manu- 
facture, use and distribution—officer in 
charge of manufacturing. 

SuBSTANCE: List of products; how and 
where made; the use of the products; how 
advertised and sold; arguments for our 
products; the interest in our products for 
each employee. 


Session 7. Our research activities—offi- 
cer in charge of research. 

SUBSTANCE: Whom we must serve and 
how; the general program for serving the 
consumer; what we do in our research de- 
partment (a sound motion picture showing 
activities and graphically demonstrating the 
importance of research to the consumer). 


Session 8. Beyond the pay envelope— 
personnel director or an officer. 

SusstANcE: Health examinations; edu- 
cational opportunities; credit union; stock 
ownership; group insurance; hospitaliza- 
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tion; athletics; counseling; other current 
benefits. 


Session 9. Doing our jobs in the best 
way—office manager, secretary of suggestion 
committee, and the treasurer. 

SuBstaANce: Showing of motion pictyre, 
“Simplifying Work in the Office,” with 
accompanying talk describing how progress 
has been made through the years and pre- 
senting a challenge for further improve- 
ment. Suggestion committee plan and 
awards. Close of the class sessions and 
award to each new employee of i Dare You, 
written by William H. Danforth, chairman 
of the board. (This applies to the Ralston 
Purina Company, but may be suggestive in 
developing your own close.) 


Training planners should employ all 
modern facilities to impress the trainee 
with facts and methods. A manual of 
operations, neatly typed and well writ- 
ten, is much better than no manual. 
When pictures are included to show 
the various steps, how to arrange ma- 
terials, how to hold the hands, how to 
position materials, and finally how the 
finished job should appear, stronger 
interest is aroused. If only two or 
three copies of the manual are needed, 
the pictures may be individual prints 
pasted in place. If many copies are 
required, a low-cost printing process 
may be used. 

When group training is desirable, 
slidefilms, sound-slidefilms, silent mo- 
tion pictures, and sound motion pic- 
tures should be considered. Colored 
slides and movies are attractive, but 
perhaps not worth their extra cost over 
monochrome. Many office managers 
and training directors are using the 
silent motion picture, “Simplifying 
Work in the Office,” referred to in 
Session 9 above. In some cases, the 
film has been cut into short sequences 


for training on a_ specific activity, 

Encouragement to study outside 
working hours is important in the de- 
velopment and upgrading of workers, 
A program to encourage taking courses 
in evening high schools, business col- 
leges, trade schools, and correspond- 
ence schools will get a response from 
many ambitious employees. Such a 
program should include guidance and 
full consultation to help the inexperi- 
enced reach decisions. Tuition may be 
paid in full or partially, final settlement 
being made at the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. * 

Some organizations have found that 
the plan of having courses taught in 
company-sponsored classes by the com- 
pany’s capable department heads _ is 
highly desirable when the company 
viewpoint and its standards are in- 
volved. Such courses might cover let- 
ter writing, calculating machine prac- 
tice, product development, supervision, 
office management, secretarial practice} 
and company organization and oper- 
ation. 

Methods of encouraging employees 
to seek training are varied, but cer- 
tainly the following will help: keeping 
records and acknowledging the effort, 
giving privileges, increasing responsi- 
bility, having banquets and dinners for 
trainees, recognition at mass meetings, 
awarding certificates of merit, giving 
awards for progress when the progress 
is plainly due to response to a training 
program, congratulations by superiors, 
promotions, increased pay—one or 
more of these if and when deserved. 

By I. O. Royse, Office Manager, 
Ralston Purina Company. American 
Business, October, 1944, p. 27:4. 


e THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION, of Dallas, Texas, presented a corsage to each 
mother working at its three plants on Mother’s Day and sent greetings to all those 
not on duty. More than 300 corsages were distributed. 
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—The Conference Board Management Record 7/44 
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Office Routine Procedure Writing 
By CAMILLO BERG 


ROCEDURES, or instructions 
P for the establishment of office 

routines, should be presented in 
a logical, progressive order. 

An item of paperwork, or a clerical 
action, has some starting point and a 
finish. A written procedure on either 
subject should follow logically from 
origin to termination. To start in be- 
tween and work toward both ends is 
like attempting to erect a house from 
anywhere but the foundation. (Even 
with prefabricated houses, the pieces 
must fit together progressively. ) 

A clear-cut, simply worded, simply 


paragraphed instruction serves not only . 


to clarify methods for the working 
group involved, but also enables others 
who are interested in keeping abreast of 
the organization to obtain at a single 
reading a concise understanding of the 
procedure. 

Qualifications and variances in a pro- 
cedure can usually be stated as after- 
notes, but the basic steps can well read 
like a primer: Start here, proceed here, 
stop here! 

The main title of a written instruc- 
tion should be so clear, so descriptive 
of the nature of the particular proce- 
dure or, at least, so indicative that no 
opening line is necessary in the body of 
the procedure to state its purpose. Fre- 
quently a prefatory paragraph may be 
required to explain certain limitations 
or qualifications as to the scope of the 
procedure. But it is certainly not nec- 
essary in the case of a procedure 
clearly entitled “Purchase Order 
Routing” to begin an opening para- 
graph with an obvious statement like, 
“This instruction applies to the rout- 
ing of Purchase Orders.” (A further 
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comment on the subject of title con- 
struction: Bear in mind that super- 
fluous words have no place in a title. 
“Purchase Order Routing” is clear- 
cut, to the point. Should the title be 
written “Handling of Purchase 
Orders,” an added phrase will then 
have been applied that will merely 
make for confusion in the prepara- 
tion of a subject index.) 

However, it may be necessary to 
open with a line to the effect, “In- 
structions given herein apply to Pur- 
chase Orders issued to obtain market 
stock-items only.” 

Redundancy and ambiguity are two 
major faults in all types of writing. 
The careful, competent instruction 
writer will avoid these by remembering 
that he is not writing for his own in- 
formation or pleasure but to instruct 
others. Make it complete, make it 
orderly—and also make it as brief as 
consistent with the information to be 
conveyed. 

A legal term, born of confusion, sired 
by cunning, has crept into the diction- 
ary. The term is and/or. There is no 
need in procedure writing for use of 
this term or a number of other obscur- 
ing forms of expression. A procedure 
is not a legal document. It is sufficient 
in a procedure to write, “In some cases 
it may be necessary to issue Form 100 
or Form 200, or both.” This is clear 
and simple. To inject an “and/or” is a 
play at being legalistic. A procedure 
writer should be mature and intelligent 
enough to write exactly what is meant, 
and not make a display of erudition. 

This also applies to writing in 
parenthetical figures after spelled-out 
figures, as for instance, “Four (4) 
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copies shall be issued.” Again, the 
procedure writer is supposed to be writ- 
ing.a simple instruction, not a legal 
document, and the parenthetical figure 
serves to confuse rather than clarify— 
detract from, not add to. : 


“Whereas,” “inasmuch,” ‘“howso- 
ever,” and similar compounds are other 
obscuring forms of expression that 
must be rigidly avoided if the pro- 
cedure writer would lay claim to com- 
petence. 


Engineering methods writing would 
soon bring all industry to a stop if en- 
gineers’ procedures should read some- 
thing like this: “This instruction ap- 
plies to the assembly and/or disassem- 


bly of Unit 34-6KB and/or component 
sub-units as detailed in Drawing No, 
1313-13, issued by Office 601, under 
date of June 1, 1944, with the proviso 
that sub-unit B-42 passes test approvals 
of our Company and/or authorized in- 
spectors of the contracting company.” 
Yet frequently an office procedure will 
be thus couched, and the unfortunate 
recipients of the instruction will waste 
valuable time trying to figure it out. 

Marshal all your facts, then proceed 
to write—with clarity, orderliness, and 
simplicity as guiding principles. The 
procedure writer’s satisfaction should 
come from the knowledge that he has 
produced something understandable at 
the first reading. 


Filing Statistics 


ERE are some significant filing statistics compiled by the Chicago Bureau of 
Filing and Indexing from a survey of business firms (including manufacturing 
concerns, banks, insurance companies, and some government offices) : 


1. To file cards in an alphabetical file 297 pieces per hr. 
2. To mark 814 x 11 letters for a name file and make the 

first A-Z sort 291 pieces per hr. 
3. To sort and file letters in an alphabetical file.............. 176 pieces per hr. 
4. To file only papers in an alphabetical file 287 pieces per hr. 

(Several low figures in this group, we feel, brought the 

average down. Probably 350 is more nearly correct.) 


5. To find papers in an alphabetical file 94 pieces per hr. 
=; 6. To sort vouchers in a numeric file 512 pieces per hr. 
7. To file vouchers in a numeric file 451 pieces per hr. 
8. To file papers in a geographic file; state, town and name 308 pieces per hr. 
9. To file data by subject 147 pieces per hr. 
10. To sort into a flat sorter. 759 pieces per hr. 


—The Filing Bulletin 6/44 


Knowing How, Where and What to Tap 


OU may have heard of the machinery specialist who was asked by a manufacturer 

to investigate a complicated machine in his plant which refused to budge. Gen- 
eral practitioners around the plant had given up in despair trying to cure whatever 
was wrong with this temperamental so-and-so, and accordingly the specialist was 
called for. He looked at the machine, asked someone to get a lead hammer, told 
another fellow to tap “right there,” asked another to turn on the power—and the 
“patient” was cured! 

A bill for services followed, amounting to $100.25, and payment was held up 
until the bill was re-rendered in itemized form. The revised edition of the bill read: 


“Labor, 25 cents; Knowing Where To Tap, $100.” 
—Rosyn Gutman in Personnelogy 10/44 
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onent “Doughnut Desks” Cut Floor Space 


No, 
inder ORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., is installing octagon-shaped, 17-file desks 
Oviso in many of its departments. First introduced on an experimental basis at the 
oval Texas Division of the company, they were created in its own woodshop last September. 
‘ According to one official, the innovation has increased the efficiency of the individual 
d in- worker 850 per cent, made possible a reduction of 72 per cent in the personnel 
any,” required to do the job, and has halved the floor space needed for ordinary files. 
will These unique ticket filing tables, built at a cost of $121.72, have been called 
inate “doughnut desks” by the clerks. Although they first felt hemmed in when seated on 
rasta their stenographic chairs in the very center of the wells, they soon learned to like the 
desks, for they, too, have found that the arrangement has greatly simplified the intricate 
it. job of keeping a record of the production status of each order. These girls maintain a 
ceed file of copies of production orders, and the colors of the copies filed represent the 
and status of production work in the shop, from the time tickets or orders are released 
The until the work is completed. Each desk has a hinged panel enabling the filing clerk 
to enter or exit at will. 
ould —American Business 10/44 
has 
€ at Crosley Postwar Plan 


HE Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati, which in 1939 employed 2,500 persons, now 

has 9,000 workers in addition to 1,000 who have left to enter the armed services. _ 
The seven members of the Executive Committee of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local No. B-1061 and four responsible representatives of Crosley 
management have agreed on a program for safeguarding the economic security of all 
Crosley people. To this end, a plan dealing with four phases of the postwar employ- 
ment problem is being worked out by the committee. 

The plan provides: 

1. For a survey to determine how many Crosley employees in the armed forces 
plan to return to their old jobs or to other work at Crosley more suited to their new 
capabilities and interests. 

2. For an accurate check of the number of present employees who intend to 
resume their prewar occupations as housewives, salesmen, etc. 

3. For a careful estimate of postwar markets and the number of employees who 
could be utilized in an aggressive new-product program. 

4. For the establishment of a Crosley Employee Readjustment Board whose sole 
responsibility will be to find employment for surplus employees through cooperation 
with the U. S. Employment Service and direct contact with other potential employers. 

The committee has sent letters to all former employees now in military service 
asking whether they want to return to the company, what jobs they liked best, and 
what training they have received that has equipped them for other jobs. The letter 
also seeks information on handicaps resulting from war injury. The aptitudes of 
handicapped persons are being studied, and there are examples of successful employ- 
ment of handicapped workers in several departments. 

A questionnaire will also be sent to al! women now working at the plant in an 
effort to learn how many wish to retain their present jobs. 

The committee has solicited suggestions from workers on company plans for the 


postwar period. 
-—-The Conference Board Management Record 10/44 


e GOVERNMENT STATISTICS reveal that industrial restaurants have increased in 
number from 500 in 1939 to 11,000 now. Their volume of business during the same 
period has jumped from $40 million to $728 million. 

—Gorvon Duncan in The Wall Street Journal 10/14/44 
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New Findings on Factory Workers’ Attitudes 


N this latest report of its nation- 
wide survey of employee attitudes, 
Factory discusses in detail the 

worker’s attitude toward his company 
and his foreman. Following are high- 
lights of the survey findings: 

1. The worker in America’s manu- 
facturing industries thinks his com- 
pany is capably managed. 

In seven cases out of 10 the worker 
rates his company “average” or “bet- 
ter than average” in the principal ele- 
ments of management performance. 

Workers were also given a chance 
to express dissatisfaction with man- 
agement by the use of the question: 
“Tf you had your way, what changes 
would you make in the way the execu- 
tives, or head men, are running your 
company?” The answer to this should 
be gratifying to management. Forty- 
one per cent say: “No changes—they 
are doing all right as it is.” This is 
nearly twice the number who gave a 
clean bill of health to the labor leaders 
in a similar question in a previous re- 
port. 

And what changes would workers 
make, if they had their way, in man- 
agement’s manner of doing things? 
Those who do suggest changes appear 
to be thinking less of actual manage- 
ment procedure than of labor relations 
policy. Here are three suggestions 
which workers mention most fre- 
quently: “Closer cooperation between 
management and labor; develop bet- 
ter working conditions—cleaner, cool- 
er, better light, more restrooms; pay 
higher wages.” 

In still another way, workers were 
given a chance to criticize manage- 
ment by the introduction of the follow- 
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ing question: “Do you think the of- 
ficers and men who run your company 
are getting too much, not enough, or 
about the right amount of money?” 
Some 42 per cent of all workers reply 
that they have “no opinion” on this 
question. (This may logically be 
ascribed to the fact that many workers 
may not know, offhand, what their 
company’s executive salaries are.) Of 
those who do hold an opinion, how- 
ever, the majority—32 per cent—reply 
that they consider management’s pres- 
ent compensation “about right,” while 
2 per cent actually believe that it is 
“not enough,” and only 24 per cent say 
“too much.” To put it another way, 
only one worker out of four definitely 
considers management overpaid. 

2. By and large the factory worker 
believes he is fairly treated. 

At least three out of four workers 
rate their companies “average” or “bet- 
ter than average” in every important 
aspect of management policy toward 
employees, 

Even the much-agitated question of 
wages does not appear to be a cause 
of widespread unrest. Only one 
worker out of 10 considers his wages — 


” 


poor. 


Do union and non-union workers 
differ in their appraisal of current 
wages? Not to any important extent. 
Fifty per cent of union, and 52 per cent 
of non-union, workers consider their 
wages “good”; 40 per cent of union, 
and 37 per cent of non-union, workers 
say “average”; and 10 per cent of each 
group say “poor.” 

3. He concedes that his employers 
have his interests at heart—but he 
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considers the union leaders his real 
friends. 


One of the most revealing aspects of 
this survey is found in the contrasting 
degrees of good will which the worker 
credits respectively to management and 
to the union leaders. Far from over- 
whelming is the majority (56 per cent) 
of workers who believe that manage- 
ment has their interests at heart. This 
attitude is thoroughly consistent, how- 
ever, with the worker’s belief, else- 
where expressed, that he owes most of 
his thanks for good wages and work- 
ing conditions to the unions. In view 
of this fact, twice as many workers 
would naturally say, as they do, that 
the union leaders are more interested 
in their personal welfare than is man- 
agement. 


What makes workers feel that man- 
agement is “not much concerned” with 
their interests? The foremost reason 
given (21 per cent) is: “The company 
heads are interested only in themselves, 
their own finances, and profits.” Sec- 
ond (19 per cent) : “The boss is inter- 
ested only in production.” Third (15 
per cent): “Inconsiderate hiring and 
firing methods.” Fourth (14 per cent) : 
“They don’t do anything for us; no 
group insurance, employee activities, 
etc.” Fifth (9 per cent): “Their gen- 
eral attitude shows no interest in work- 
ers.” Sixth (7 per cent): “Heads of 


the company have no personal contact ; 
everything is left to foremen.” 

4. The American factory worker ts 
generally satisfied with his foreman. 

The average foreman is doing a 
pretty good job, according to the rank- 
and-file worker (60 per cent of the 
workers say he is doing a “good” job 
and 31 per cent rate his performance as 
“average”). This is confirmed by an- 
other question: “If you had your way, 
what changes would you make in the 
way your foreman does his job?” 
Sixty-two per cent say: “No change— 
he is okay,” while 27 per cent express 
criticisms and 11 per cent have no 
opinion. 

5. He believes foremen are prop- 
erly paid. 

Six out of 10 workers feel that the 
pay of foremen is “about right.” On 
this point union and non-union work- 
ers are virtually agreed, with votes of 
61 and 63 per cent, respectively. 

6. He tends to favor unions for 
foremen. 

To the unionized rank and file there 
seems to be nothing inconsistent in the 
idea of union membership for foremen. 
The non-union worker, however, 
seems more conscious of the foreman’s 
identity with management. The per- 
centages favoring supervisory unions 
are 49 and 26, respectively. 

Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, November, 1944, p. 82:7. 


Chicago. 


AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Winter Personnel Conference of the American Management 


Association will be held on February 14-16, 1945, at the Palmer House, 
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Selecting New Foremen and Supervisors 


NE company tries to determine 
an individual’s potentiality for 
foremanship in terms of the 

following traits and abilities: 
. Physical fitness. 
. Emotional stability. 
. Self-confidence. 
. Intelligence. 
. Mechanical ability. 
. Facility with arithmetic. 
. Handwriting. 
. Ability to perform jobs he super- 
vises. 
9. Degree of information about the 
company. 

10. Financial credit rating. 

11. Judgment. 

12. How well liked by associates. 

13. Attitude toward directing people. 

14. Faith in other people. 

In your company, a job analysis would 
reveal additions to and deletions from 
this list, as well as emphasis and de- 
emphasis upon the individual factors. 

When job analysis is completed and 
you have decided upon qualifications 
for foremen and supervisors, you are 
ready to establish a Selection Commit- 
tee. Just as multiple rating of human 
ability is more objective than single 
appraisal, in like fashion the job of 
selection can be enhanced by pooling 
the judgments of a number of manage- 
ment representatives. The committee 
should be chosen from both line and 
staff members of your organization and 
should be restricted in size, to insure 
efficient operation. The duties of the 
Selection Committee are twofold: 

1. To select from the list of applica- 
tions, for foreman training, those can- 
didates who will participate in a series 
of conferences that are designed to 
emphasize the essentials of foreman- 
ship in your company. 


WH 
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2. To select from the candidates who 
successfully complete your training 
program those individuals who will be 
placed in supervisory positions. 

Let us next consider what tools the 
committee has at hand to aid it in mak- 
ing its selections. 

1. Personnel or Employment Rec- 
ord. While often incomplete, this 
record should give you such pertinent 
facts as: educational background ; prior 
employment history; record of attend- 
ance; physical disabilities; job experi- 
ence while employed by your company ; 
and, in some cases, job performance 
on present and prior jobs. 

2. Interview. This interview is a 
valuable technique in determining sev- 
eral factors that may be known only to 
the candidate. One of these is interest 
in foremanship. By exploring his in- 
terests with him in the interview, it 
will be possible to determine the prob- 
ability that an individual will like the 
work of which present-day foreman- 
ship is composed. It may also be pos- 
sible to determine whether his likes and 
dislikes are similar to those of his pro- 
spective colleagues. It must be borne in 
mind that interests are symptomatic of 
the future abilities of the candidate. 
The interview can also reveal past ac- 
complishments that are not noted on 
personnel records but that bear a rela- 
tionship to his future potentialities. It 
is quite possible for the candidate, at 
the completion of the interview, and on 
the basis of information given him 
concerning the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the job, to decide that he does 
not believe he would like the work. 
Where such decisions are made at this 
stage of selection, the interview can 
well prevent wasted time, both for the 
individual and for the company. 
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3. Opinions of Associates and Su- 
periors. These, when gathered in an 
objective manner, are a source of in- 
formation that cannot be obtained else- 
where. Such observable behavior as 
persistence in carrying out assign- 
ments, ability to perform the job or 
jobs he will supervise, a demonstration 
of faith in other people, ability to es- 
tablish friendly relations and maintain 
integrity—all these and many more 
elusive factors must be judged on the 
basis of the pooled opinion of those 
who know the candidate. 

4. Investigation. The investigation 
can be used, where needed, to deter- 
mine such things as credit rating, com- 
munity standing, and any other infor- 
mation that must be obtained outside 
the company. The physical examina- 
tion can also be included here. 

5. Qualification and Aptitude Tests. 
Like the sulfa drugs, these tests pos- 
sess great potentialities ; but they must 
be used wisely. Those ethical psychol- 
ogists who have produced them are 
sometimes amazed and considerably 
perturbed by their indiscriminate use. 
It is frequently very difficult to break 
down a complete faith in their use as 
the sole selective technique. 

Let us discuss for a moment those 
human traits involved in foremanship 
that can best be appraised by aptitude 
or qualifications tests : 

1. First, in the matter of personality 
or temperament, we should not rely on 
the opinion of associates alone. While 
psychological tests of personality have 
their limitations, they will often reveal 


traits that are not readily observable by 
others. 

2. Despite the pros and cons of the 
literature, the importance of intelli- 
gence in the industrial situation as ap- 
plied to foremen must be taken into 
consideration. As you will discover 
from job analysis, the jobs of foremen 
or supervisors will vary greatly in the 
amount and difficulty of problems they 
entail. The intelligence of the fore- 
man is a prime factor in determining 
his ability to make these adjustments. 
Needless to say, he should be smart 


‘enough to deal with employee repre- 


sentatives. Intelligence tests should 
be chosen on the basis of the similarity 
of subject matter to the industrial situ- 
ation. Academic types of intelligence 
tests are quite disconcerting to fore- 
men. 

3. Where it is essential to have an 
index of the candidate’s comprehension 
of mechanical situations, this again can 
best be done in test form. 

4. If facility with arithmetic is a 
factor in foremanship proficiency in 
your company, it can readily be meas- 
ured by testing. There are scores of 
tests available in this field, and the cri- 
terion here is to choose one that is not 
too long and elaborate. 

5. Where company policies and 
practices are well defined, it will be 
advisable to devise a test along these 
lines; for such a test can be an instru- 
ment of considerable utility. 

From an address by Arthur W. 
Ayers before the Twenty-seventh Sil- 
ver Bay Industrial Conference. 


e AMERICAN FAMILIES now own the record-breaking total of 144 billion dollars’ 
worth of life insurance. The total has increased 20 billion dollars since the start of 
the war and five billion dollars since January Ist of this year. No nation of people 


was ever so well insured. 
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—G.Lenn Garpviner in Management Information 
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The Foreman and the Handicapped Worker 


HENEVER possible, it is con- 

sidered good practice to treat 

the disabled in the same manner 
as the able-bodied worker and to expect 
the same production from each. Un- 
der these conditions the handicapped 
worker will feel efficient and be in- 
terested in and enthusiastic about his 
work. The foremen, of course, should 
be acquainted with the physical condi- 
tion of the people in their departments 
and any medical restrictions affecting 
their work. 

For the most part, companies which 
have employed handicapped persons re- 
port the foremen very cooperative. At 
Arma Corporation, when the first han- 
dicapped person was assigned, the 
personnel department had to convince 
the foreman to whom the man was be- 
ing assigned of the desirability of the 
move. Within two weeks, however, the 
foreman was back in the personne’ de- 
partment asking for more handicapped 
workers, and other foremen, hearing 
about the fine work the first handi- 
capped man was doing, were also happy 
to take them into their departments. 
Harrison Radiator Division, too, re- 
ports that their supervisors have been 
very sympathetic and cooperative, and 
possibly because their procedures have 
developed over the years, they have not 
felt any need for special training to deal 
with the placement of physically re- 
stricted workers. However, since spe- 
cial problems will be involved, they are 
planning to train supervisors to deal in 
an understanding manner with return- 
ing veterans who have some degree of 
physical handicap. In this training 
they expect to use a series of booklets 
now being prepared by the Associated 
Industries of New York State. 

Other companies also have installed 
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such foreman training programs. Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has discussed the ad- 
justments, training, and approach to 
the handicapped servicemen with its 
foremen. It has used as material for 
these meetings government releases ex- 
plaining how handicapped servicemen 
should be employed and treated in nor- 
mal daily contacts. Eastern Aircraft 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion conducted a brief training course 
in the handling of the handicapped for 
all supervision as part of their regular 
plant training program. This course 
included the fundamentals of mental 
hygiene. In many cases this has been 
followed by personal contacts with the 
foremen. 

The Niagara Frontier Division of 
Bell Aircraft Corporation has had a 
psychiatrist from a local mental hospi- 
tal meet with foremen and other super- 
visors and discuss their responsibilities 
toward returning veterans with psy- 
chological handicaps. He also called 
their attention to the fact that many of 
the present employees have such handi- 
caps and suggested some general steps 
they should take. The discussion was 
well received by supervision, and the 
company expects to expand this pro- 
gram by more detailed instruction. 

An important phase of International 
Harvester Company’s plan for the re- 
habilitation of veterans is education of 
the plant supervisory personnel. A 
booklet, The Veteran’s Re-employment 
Plan, was developed for use in the 
supervisory training program. Origi- 
nally it was planned to study the con- 
tents of the booklet in three confer- 
ences, the first devoted to the general 
policy, the second to the foreman’s part 
in placement, and the third to training 
and follow up. Actual experience has 
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shown, however, that five or six discus- 
sion meetings are necessary for proper 
analysis of all the details. 

The aim of the second conference is 
to emphasize the foreman’s part in 
proper placement of returned veterans. 
The booklet discusses this point under 
four headings : 


1. How shall the foreman handle his 
initial interview ? 

2. What preparation of the working 
force will aid reinduction of vet- 
erans? 

3. What other factors should be 
considered ? 

4. Check list for departmental in- 
duction interview. 


The development of the second point, 
preparation of the working force, il- 
lustrates the method of treatment : 


In order that employees’ contacts with 
the returned veterans, particularly handi- 
capped men, be as normal and matter- 
of-fact as possible, some employees may 
require counseling on proper conduct 
toward these men. The coaching will 
be most effective if conducted through 
the departmental organization on a per- 
sonal contact basis. A thought or two 
casually mentioned to employees: during 
the regular daily contacts will aid in 
crystallizing a proper attitude toward 
the returned men. Clearly, the handling 
of this matter should not be made a 


dustrial occupations is most effectively 
accomplished by pursuing a normal rou- 
tine and without giving such cases un- 
necessary attention. Too much interest, 
helpfulness or curiosity may retard the 
individual’s progress on the job. Dis- 
figurement, for example, may not seri- 
ously affect a person’s ability, though his 
consciousness of the condition may cause 
him to be easily disturbed. Supervisors 
and fellow workers must be very con- 
siderate in such cases and not reveal 
their sympathies and reactions by voice, 
facial expression or manner. Persons 
temporarily suffering from nervous dis- 
orders should receive utmost considera- 
tion but without apparent deference to 
their condition. 

In considering the counsel to be given 
to the working force, questioning of vet- 
erans by employees should generally be 
discouraged. Employees will, quite nat- 
urally, be interested in the individual's 
military experience and curious about 
the conditions that brought about a 
handicap. Let the veteran bring up the 
subject if he wishes, but he should not 
be pressed beyond the information he 
volunteers. 

Handicapped veterans frequently be- 
come depressed because of their injuries. 
In endeavoring to dispel such a feeling, 
employees sometimes are unnaturally 
cheerful. This is usually seen through 
by the individual and, instead of improv- 
ing his spirit, further annoys him. Being 
casual and normally cheerful will do 
most to help restore his right attitude. 


From The Employment of the 


special activity, but is to be carried out 

~ in regular daily contacts. 
Most authorities agree that the ad- 
justment of handicapped persons to in- 


Handicapped Veteran, Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 56 pp. 
Gratis. 


Los Angeles and the Manpower Puzzle 


By CHARLES A. McKEAND 


Director of Employment Relations 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


F a community of 656,000 people were to be picked up bodily, transported across 
the country, and set down in the midst of another community, that would be head- 
line news. Yet that is exactly what has happened since 1940 in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. Naturally, the assimilating of 656,000 persons has been no easy 
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job, and personnel men, individually and collectively, have had to cope with many 
problems. 


To satisfy the urgent need for interchange of information and experiences, and 
to assist employers in meeting the complex problems in such a rapidly expanding war 
production area, the Merchants and Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles, the 
employer industrial relations organization of the community, in the fall of 1941 
assisted in the organization of and has since sponsored the Personnel Conference of 
Los Angeles. One of the staff members of the Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation acts as the secretary of the Conference and handles the details of the various 
meetings, assemblies, etc. 


The approach to the problem of meetings itself was unique in that Los Angeles 
covers a wide area and there are distinct geographical subdivisions created by the 
various mountain ranges which cut across the community. To eliminate the necessity 
of members’ traveling to the center of the city for meetings, the Conference has been 
divided into seven smaller groups, and meetings are held periodically at convenient 
places in the center of the area embraced by each group. This also makes it possible 
for the men to become more closely acquainted with those who occupy similar posi- 
tions in neighboring businesses. The result has been a healthy and profitable tele- 
phone interchange of information on pertinent subjects almost daily among various 
members of each group. 


The same current topic is discussed before each group. A team of speakers, 
or individuals who are informed on the selected subject, makes the rounds of all the 
groups on successive days until the entire Conference has been covered. In this 
way not only a cross-section of information and opinion is gathered from the in- 
dividual groups, but the entire Conference is sampled for an expression of its ideas. 


This method has been extremely helpful in explaining problems of wage stabili- 
zation and the rapidly changing regulations of the War Manpower Commission. 
Representatives of the various agencies concerned with the re-employment of veterans 
have addressed the various meetings and explained their plans in detail. Questions 
and answers enable everyone present to become thoroughly familiar with the subject. 


Periodically, an all-day session on important items of current interest is held at 
some central point in downtown Los Angeles. These all-day conferences generally 
end with a dinner to which the industrial relations and personnel men who make 
up the membership of the Conference invite their top policy-making executives. 


Through ready responses to questionnaires which are issued from time to time, 
it has been possible to sample the experience and practices of employers in the area 
on timely subjects. As the War Labor Board has become increasingly concerned 
with such matters as paid holidays, vacations and sick leaves, the Personnel Con- 
ference has sampled selected groups quickly to determine prevailing policies within 
specific industries as an aid to employers who may be engaged in Regional War 


Labor Board hearings. 


The Conference has been the source of information which has been developed 
in the form of survey analyses by the Merchants and Manufacturers Association and 
issued not only to the members of the Personnel Conference but to employers 
generally in the Los Angeles area. 


Personnel departments in this area are giving serious consideration to employee 
relations problems that will be faced in the conversion period. Figures to date 
show that approximately 70 per cent of all of the ex-servicemen hired are not return- 
ing to their former jobs, and that 50 per cent of them are strangers to the com- 
munity, having been inducted into service from localities outside California. If this 
percentage should hold (it probably will not), employers in Los Angeles will have 
a staggering problem of returning servicemen to cope with. 


Speed the Day of Victory!—Buy More War Bonds 
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A Check List for Meetings 


accomplish little, it is often because 

the meeting leader fails to realize 
a majority of people have had but little 
experience in rules of procedure and 
the niceties of meeting conduct. Check 
yourself against the following list of 
points to be considered in conducting 
any meeting. They are all “musts” but 
apply with particular force to OCD 
meetings, Labor - Management War 
Production Drive gatherings, foreman- 
ship training classes, and safety com- 
mittee conferences. 


1. Have notices of the meeting been 
sent out sufficiently in advance to al- 
low everyone to make arrangements 
to attend? 

2. Do you assume that the hour set for 
the meeting is convenient simply be- 
cause it agrees with your own 
schedule, or do you survey the time 
situation so as to assure that the 
meeting time encourages maximum 
attendance ? 

3. Are the purposes of the meeting 
clearly stated in advance, or do peo- 
ple come into the meeting with only 
a hazy idea of what it’s all about? 

4. Is the meeting room set up in ad- 
vance with all necessary materials— 
charts, bulletins, etc.—at the ‘group 
leader’s fingertips? 

5. If notes are to be taken, is every 
member of the group provided with 
a sharpened pencil and a block of 
scratch paper? 

6. Is the meeting room well ventilated 
and illuminated? 

7. Is an effort made to establish an in- 
formal atmosphere early in the meet- 
ing? (If smoking is to be allowed, 
a remark should be made to that 


7 group meetings bog down and 


effect.) 
8. Does everyone know’ everybody 
else? Ina small meeting, a moment 


spent’ in general introductions will 
save much confusion later on. 


9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Are rules of procedure clearly stated 
at the beginning of the meeting? If 
a time limit is to be placed on dis- 
cussion, is some means provided for 
checking this—a “stop-go” clock or 
appointment of a timekeeper? 

Do you, as the meeting leader, make 
it plain early that you are in charge? 
Can you direct the discussion so as 
to keep it in proper channels? Can 
you diplomatically avoid discussion 
on matters not properly related to 
the matter at hand? 

Can you relieve a tense situation 
arising out of a clash of personali- 
ties by a quip, without offending 
either person? 

Can you draw out timid or back- 
ward members of the group whose 
ideas suffer only from lack of abil- 
ity to present them? 

Do you stop the discussion at inter- 
vals to summarize what has taken 
place? 

Do you have authority to talk about 
broad policies if discussion involves 
them? Have you foreseen that this 
point might arise and prepared your- 
self to deal with it? 

If responsibility for accomplishing a 
task is to be assigned to someone as 
a result of discussion, are you spe- 
cific in this assignment? 


. Do you give the person to whom you 


assign a specific duty an opportunity 
to ask questions about it? 

Do you “shoot your wad” early in 
the meeting instead of spacing the 
points to be made so as to maintain 
interest? 

Does the meeting’s end leave any 
major questions unanswered? If so, 
do you commit yourself to provide 
the answers at a definite time and 
in a specific manner? 

Is the meeting followed up in such 
a way as to indicate to the partici- 
pants that progress was made? 

Is the time of the next meeting, if 
there is to be one, stated clearly? 


By R. E. Pattison Jndus- 
trial Relations, May, 1944, p. 19:1. 


e ABOUT TWO-THIRDS of the companies operating plants owned by the Defense 
Plant Corporation are interested in leasing or buying them after the war, according 
to a recent survey. Inquiries were made of 378 contractors operating 568 plants. 
Of those responding, a total of 252 operating 325 plants said they would be interested, 
mostly in leasing. Only 39 contractors operating 55 plants were not interested, whil+ 
77 operating 120 plants said they hadn’t decided. 

—James Preston in The Rutherford Republican 10/26, 
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Production Management 


Union Participation in 


N establishing a basis for union par- 
ticipation in the development and 
institution of such projects as a 

wage incentive system, there are certain 
fundamental concepts of responsibility 
and authority that must underlie this 
relationship. These concepts are not 
affected by the degree of participation, 
which can and will vary widely. They 
are: 


1. The final power of decision 
must rest with management. 


Management is hired by the owners 
of the business to operate it for them. 
In effect management then becomes the 
owner of the business. Management, 
if it is to be successful, must protect 
and foster the interest of both the em- 
ployees and the owners of the business. 
In the long run the two are inseparable 
from an interest and economic survival 
standpoint. 


Therefore the final power of decision 
even as to whether or not the project 
should be continued must rest with 
management. Should the union repre- 
sentatives disagree with management, 
they must not possess the power of veto 
or decision. Formal grievance pro- 
cedures should be set up to provide la- 
bor with a full hearing. This may in- 
clude in some cases the calling in of an 
outside specialist to review the data 
and render an opinion. However, in 
no sense should this be construed as ar- 
bitration. It must remain manage- 
ment’s inalienable right to have that 
final power of decision as to what shall 
q@fer shall not be done insofar as techno-. 
logi@al change is concerned. 


Management Projects 


2. Policies governing the work 
of the participants must be clearly 
stated before any work is done. 


Careful thought should be given to 
these policies to make them as complete 
and comprehensive as possible. At the 
same time, care must be taken to avoid 
commitments that may not be possible 
to keep. It is wise to adopt a conserva- 
tive position in this respect so that it 
will be possible to do more than stated 
rather than less. Where doubts exist 
as to what may be done in the future, 
these doubts should be clearly stated, 
with reasons given for the uncertainty 
of the forecast action. 


3. A standard must be based 
only upon facts and changed only 
by facts. 


Work standards must be based upon 
facts determined by careful and com- 
plete analysis. They must represent 
the best judgment of the ablest techni- 
cians available. These individuals must 
not be subjected to pressures from any 
source that could be interpreted as at- 
tempts to influence their decisions in 
favor of one party or another. 


Standards may be questioned only to 
the degree that further analysis is de- 
sirable either to support the standard 
or to provide the basis for making a 
change. If such an analysis supports 
the standard, it must remain un- 
changed. Standards must not be sub- 
jected to negotiation or arbitration 
either in their establishment or in their 
change. 


4. The fundamental reasons for 
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making the study should be fully 
stated. 

That this should be done is impor- 
tant in that it provides further protec- 
tion against future misunderstandings. 
These reasons may be the company’s 
poor earning record, dissatisfaction 
with the type of wage plan in use, an 
effort to provide more stable employ- 
ment, the elimination of waste to pro- 
vide more money for the payment of 
increased wages, the competitive posi- 
tion of the company, and the like. 

The degree of participation may vary 
from a purely advisory and interested 
position to that of representatives of the 
employees working full time with the 
technicians in the effort to reach satis- 
factory solutions to the problems. 

To illustrate employee participation 
in major technological change projects, 
let us assume that we are going to work 
with one department at a time rather 
than take the plant as a whole in one 
project. Then our over-all program 
would take the following general form, 
with both degrees of participation dis- 
cussed. 


1. General or preliminary man- 
agerial discussions: 


A. Discuss Thoroughly with the 
Plant Management and the Depart- 
ment Head and His Assistants the 
Objectives of the Study. 


B. Develop Detailed Program Gov- 


erning Work to Be Done in the De- 
partment. To be acceptable, it must 
bear the approval of the department 
head in addition to the plant manage- 
ment and the industrial engineers. 

C. Prepare in Detail the Approach 
to the Employees of the Department 
and Determine Fully the Degree of 
Employee or Union Participation It 
Is Deemed Wise and Desirable to 
Encourage at This Time 


December, 1944 


2. Program when employees are 
participating on an advisory basis 
and are kept fully informed of 
what has been done and what is go- 
ing to be done. 


A. Meet with All Employees in the 
Department to Discuss Fully the Ob- 
jectives of the Study and How It Is 
Going to Be Conducted. This meeting 
should include a thorough discussion 
of the advantages to both labor and 
management that should result from 
the study. The policies under which 
the project will be carried forward 
should be carefully explained and the 
required assurances regarding the full 
protection of the employees under the 
study given in a clear, concise manner. 

The techniques and methods to be 
employed should be explained by the 
use of examples, motion pictures, 
charts, and the like. The employees 
should also be given to understand 
that their advice not only is desired 
but is sought. 

B. Meet Periodically with the Em- 
ployees as the Study Progresses. As 
progress is made and each phase of the 
program is completed, similar meetings 
should be held with all the employees 
to explain and discuss the results ob- 
tained. This is the time to remove 
any doubts and fears that may still 
exist in the minds of the workers. 

C. Have Regular Daily Contacts 
with Departmental Employees. As 
the engineers carry on their work in 
the department, they should talk it over 
with the employees they are working 
with and give full explanations of 
what they are seeking at that particu- 
lar moment, and they should ask the 
advice of the workers. 

D. Hold Meetings at the Conclu- 
sion of the Program. Meetings have 
been held as each phase of the pro- 
gram was completed, and the changes 
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and improvements are now made and 
installed. When these changes have 
been completed and the employees 
fully trained in the new methods of 
work, the next move is the installation 
of the incentive plan. 
whether or not the employees are gen- 
erally familiar with the type of incen- 
tive plan to be used, it should be fully 
discussed with them. 

The plan and its operation should 
be discussed with the union committee 
prior to the plan’s being presented to 
the employees as a whole. Any mis- 
understandings that the committee 
members may have can be cleared up 
at that time. 


The standards, policies, bonus cal- 


culations, report forms, and every- 


thing else connected with the incentive 
plan must be fully presented and dis- 
cussed. All questions should be an- 
swered and explained to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned. Copies of 
the bonus standards and policies 
should be prepared for posting in the 
shop, or at least they should be made 
readily available to any interested em- 
ployee. 

E. Have a Permanent Pattern for 
Employee Relations in Regard to 
Technological Change. We know that 
no matter how thorough and painstak- 
ing a job has been done in modernizing 
and streamlining a department or 


Regardless of 


plant, it will not remain static. There 
will be constant changes of a minor 
nature and occasionally a major change 
will occur. We must, therefore, main- 
tain and foster our program of keep- 
ing our employees fully informed on 
current thinking and plans and seek 
their advice. This can be done by fol- 
lowing the same pattern we have been 
discussing: by holding meetings with 
the employees when the matter is of 
sufficient importance; by holding dis- 
cussions with the union committee and 
individual employees on a day-to-day 
basis, as items come up that are of 


‘general interest but not important 


enough to justify a general meeting. 


3. Program when _ representa- 
tives of the employees are going to 
be working partners on the project. 


The only distinction between this 
approach to the problem and the one 
we have been discussing is that here 
we have representatives of the em- 
ployees working full time on _ the 
project as technicians. Otherwise the 
pattern can be the same, with the 
added impetus of having some of the 
fellow workmen of the hourly em- 
ployees actually doing part of the de- 
velopment work. 

Abstracted by permission from 
Wage Incentives, by J. K. Louden, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Price, $2.50. 


The A, B, C of Quality Control 


ODERN quality-control tech- 
nique is directed primarily at 
preventing defects from being 
made rather than primarily at sorting 
the product after defects have been 
made. Defect prevention requires that 
the manufacturing process be examined 
for any assignable causes of variation 
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which are not inherent in the process. 
The detection of such assignable causes 
can be accomplished by analysis of the 
inspection data. The elimination of the 
assignable causes requires a shop in- 
vestigation and associated corrective 
action. 

The statistical technique serves many 
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purposes during this procedure. At the 


ing control limits and control charts 


“ outset it indicates the presence of as- have been fully treated in the extant 
se signable causes of variation. Subse- literature. The hypotheses and formu- 
aa quently, when the process reaches a_ las have been reduced to practical 
fi state of control, the statistical technique tables which can be applied by the av- 
a provides assurance of the absence of erage engineer or shop supervisor. 
iL assignable causes of sey riation. on the When a controlled process produces 
en final wages, the statistical technique defectives, or can with little disturb- 
th maintains a vigilance over the con- ance produce defectives, consideration 
af trolled process and announces the entry should be given to revising the process 
s- of any new assignable causes of varia- Gy the specification to provide suitable 
id margin between the control limits and 
Ly control the specification limits. Given a proper 
of technique must earurenan with tu m.rgin, the control chart discloses the 
nt knowledge of their relation to the func- presence of assignable causes of varia- 
tional limits of the product. A con- tion before such causes produce de- 
trolled process is not an end in itself ; ee ee ee ely warning permits 
- is a means to the end of meeting the correction of the condition before any 
0 functional limits in the most economical defectives are produced. 
manner. Accordingly, the relation of 
m the control limits to the functional lim- The use of inspection data for seni 
i: its should be adjusted to accomplish sion of processes and specifications isa 
‘ this economic objective. long step toward achievement of full 
i The control-chart technique is ad- C0Operation between the engineers and 
e mirably suited to facilitate executive re- the shop, and toward unifying the en- 
e view. This executive review carries tite shop in the handling of the inspec- 
: with it the responsibility to see to it tion function. By J. M. Juran. 
2 that corrective action is taken where Mechanical Engineering, August, 1944, 


such action is indicated. In the absence 
of corrective action, the control-chart 
technique deteriorates into a sterile pa- 
perwork procedure. 

The technical problems of construct- 


p. 529:6. 


Note: The article summarized above dis- 
cusses quality control techniques in helpful 
detail. It is derived from Management of 
Inspection and Quality Control, to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers.—Ep. 


Excess Plant Capacity 


BECAUSE newly-constructed war plants are usually highly efficient, the proportion 
of obsolete facilities will be found to have increased sharply in many lines after 


the war. 


In Great Britain, steps are already being taken to scrap redundant plant facilities 


by industry-wide agreement with government approval. The machinery for doing this 
exists under a 1935 law which provides compensation for the owners of eliminated 
plants. Thus, a plan has been drawn up for the tinplate industry under which about 
30 per cent of its prewar capacity would be scrapped, so as to bring remaining capacity 
down to the peak production figure reached in 1937. The plan now awaits approval 
of the Board of Trade. Owners of the mills to be closed would be paid for their 
facilities out of a levy on tinplate production over a three- or four-year period. 
Agreements of this kind for eliminating obsolete capacity raise the question of 
anti-trust law prosecution in this country. Furthermore, the imposition of a tax on 
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current production to compensate owners of scrapped facilities makes consumers carry 
the financial burden involved. The desired end can be achieved in this country, 
without formal agreements and elaborate compensation schemes, if manufacturers will 
keep careful records of costs, and take out of production or scrap obsolete facilities 
that cannot be operated at a profit. 

—The Journal of Commerce 9/26/44 


Industrial Truck Tires 


ITH the solid rubber tires on drive and trail wheels of power industrial trucks 
frequently subject to heavy wear, a means of repairing the tires before they be- 
come too badly worn has been developed in the Warner and Swasey Company plant, 


Cleveland. 


This method of reconditioning a lumpy tire consists of removing the high spots by 
turning in a lathe, making the circumference true with the center of the wheel. Life 
of the remaining rubber is prolonged by the smooth contour and more uniform distri- 
bution of the load, and the efficiency of the truck is restored by enabling it to be 
handled at normal speed. 


The reconditioning can be done by chucking the entire wheel with the tire, or by 
pressing off the tire and replacing it with a spare (if spares are available) while the 
reconditioning is being done. Imbedded chips are removed by hand, provided that this 
does not leave too large a hole. 


The cutting tool, ground with a considerable rake or clearance and presenting a 
fairly sharp edge, is rigidly clamped to the tool post. The sharp edge is fed into the 
tire at an upward angle and a cut made 1/16 of an inch deep or less, using a slow feed 
with the lathe chuck turning between 300 and 500 RPM. 

—Dun’s Review 9/44 


Survey on Management Prerogatives 


ECAUSE a considerable number of dispute cases pending before the Detroit 

Regional War Labor Board involve management’s right to schedule the number 
of hours to be worked in the workweek, the scheduling of daily working hours, 
lunch periods, etc., Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., Detroit, recently 
undertook a survey on certain of these points—covering Detroit and Michigan com- 
panies in the parts industry. 

.. A study of the results shows, in the 57 plants which are organized by unions, 
that management says it has the right to determine (unilaterally, or unilaterally 
except for work-sharing provisions) : 

1. The number of hours to be worked in a workweek in 83.3 per cent of the 
plants. 

2. The number of days to be worked in a workweek in 88.9 per cent of the 
plants. 


3. The number of hours to be worked in a workday in 83 per cent of the plants. 
4. The number of shifts to be worked in 92.9 per cent of the plants. 
5. The starting and quitting hours, time of lunch, etc., in 74.1 per cent of the 
piants. 
Management’s prerogatives in all these instances are based primarily on “past 
practice.” “Past practice and contract wording” is the second most frequent basis 
given, while “clear-cut contract wording” comes third. 


—Frank Ristnc in A.A.P.M. Bulletin 9/14/44 


Speed the Day of Victory!—Buy More War Bonds 
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ONSIDERING that so few com- 
panies in the United States use 
psychological tests in selecting 

salesmen, it is curious that these tests 
should constitute the most controversial 
of all sales subjects. It is a controversy 
characterized by reckless and intolerant 
statements of extremes. Tests are the 
scientifically perfect selection device, 
and only the most abysmally backward 
companies can fail to recognize their 
supreme merits—or tests are the prod- 
uct of fraud and quackery, the children 
of the hopelessly gullible. They are, at 
best, wholly valueless; at worst, dan- 
gerous instruments. The voice ot mod- 
eration is rarely heard in the land of 
tests. 

Primarily, psychological tests are 
employed in the selection of salesmen. 
Two secondary uses are the determina- 
tion of men for promotion and the re- 
vealing of personal qualities and abili- 
ties which will require special attention 
during the individual’s training period. 

The contribution that psychological 
tests have made to improvement of the 
selection process has been meager; 
progress during the past decade, which 
has been characterized by a rewakened 
interest in testing, succeeding a period 
of quiet after the first strides made fol- 
lowing World War I, has been scanty ; 
and there is at present no evidence to 
support a, belief that the immediate fu- 
ture will witness developments making 
for any substantial increase in accom- 
plishment. 

This is a harsh judgment and one 
that will be disputed hotly, but it is a 
carefully reasoned conclusion based on 
a comprehensive review of what has 
been done to date and on the state- 
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Tests for Salesmen—An Appraisal 


ments of some of the most objective 
and responsible applied psychologists 
now engaged in research in sales selec- 
tion. 

It is, however, a statement of the 
most pessimistic conclusions with re- 
spect to psychological tests. On the 
positive side, it is to be recorded that, 
in certain provinces, and used with due 
recognition of their limitations, these 
tests have definitely been of assistance 
to the sales executive. 

The term “psychological tests” as 
used here refers only to tests for intelli- 
gence, interest and personality, and not 
to two other psychological devices fre- 
quently linked with tests: the weighted 
personal history and the planned or 
patterned interview. It is in the sales 
field that psychological tests have en- 
countered their steepest trouble. 

The claims most frequently made in 
behalf of psychological tests are that 
they reduce turnover ; that they spot, in 
advance of hiring, exceptional ability 
or conspicuously poor qualifications ; 
that they provide clues which may be 
helpful in the individual’s training 
period (as well as in retraining estab- 
lished sales employees whose work 
seems to be declining) ; that they im- 
prove upon the traditional selection 
procedures—generally referred to by 
test enthusiasts as the “old hit-and-miss 
method”—by anywhere from 1 to 50 
per cent and more. 

There is—despite the dubious valid- 
ity of many of the tests employed— 
some interesting evidence in support of 
these claims. Testing, unfortunately, 
has been harmed more gravely by the 
reckless claims made for it by its more 
naive users than by the outright skep- 
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tics. The latter can at least point to the 
obvious crudity of most tests and say 
with admitted justification that the 
scanty and uncertain progress that has 
been made so far scarcely warrants the 
claims both of certain commercial pur- 
veyors of tests and of their clients. Nor 
can they be denied in their contention 
that the successful test applications 
cited by test enthusiasts are in all too 
frequent instances oftset by iiic unpub- 
licized failures (and some of the ex- 
planations of these failures have been 
as tortured as the failures have been 
spectacular ). 

In the selection of salesmen, three 
types of tests—whether standard, 
adapted items or “home-made”—have 
been employed principally: tests of in- 
telligence, of personality, and of inter- 
est. There has been conflicting experi- 
ence with the first. The preponderance 
of qualified opinion is that there is little 
if any relationship between intelligence 
and sales ability. Existing personality 
tests are of doubtful value in selection 
of salesmen, and some competent per- 
sons believe they are wholly without 
utility for this purpose. An authori- 
tative opinion is that of Robert G. 
Bernreuter: “If you are responsible 
for selecting individuals for jobs, I 
think you will get very little benefit 
from personality trait tests as they are 
now devised.” Interest tests have been 
used less widely than the other two 
types. Their scope obviously is limited, 
but there is evidence of their usefulness 
in certain kinds of sales efforts. Em- 
ployed chiefly in vocational counseling, 
much research is necessary before the 
extent of their usefulness in selection 
can be determined. 

The great myth in psychological test- 
ing centers about the assumption that 
it is possible to achieve a general sales 
test, a measure of sales ability regard- 
less of the character of the product, the 
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customer, or the method of selling. 
This is a belief that has been strongly 
repudiated by every responsible psy- 
chologist but that persists with ex- 
traordinary tenacity in less scientifi- 
cally-minded quarters. Its expression 
touches upon one of the fundamental 
problems that bedevils the develop- 
ment of psychological tests for the 
selection of salesmen, the assumption 
that there is such a thing as a “sales 
personality” and that it can be isolated. 
To both parts of this assumption there 
attaches extensive doubt. Probably 
no two persons could achieve complete 
agreement on a definition of personal- 
ity. How much more difficult, then, 
would it be to approximate agreement 
on a definition of sales personality ! 

Even it were possible to achieve ac- 
curate determination and measurement 
of personality traits and to weight each 
precisely as to its strength and im- 
portance in the whole personality, we 
would still be confronted with the baf- 
fling problem of determining which of 
the traits were significant in the “sales 
personality” and the degree of signifi- 
cance of each. The question that poses 
itself is: Which traits contribute sig- 
nificantly to “sales personality”? It is, 
for example, widely assumed that ag- 
gressiveness is a requisite sales trait. 
This is merely an assumption. The 
truth is that we do not know. This 
ignorance can be illuminated by a 
simple example. Equally with aggres- 
siveness, gregariousness is generally 
assumed as a conspicuous characteris- 
tic of salesmanship. Yet the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, one of the tests 
most widely employed in sales testing 
programs, shows a low correlation be- 
tween aggressiveness and gregarious- 
ness. If both these traits were vital to 
sales success, then the correlation 
ought to be high. 

We must, then, ask whether there is 
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sufficient evidence to justify the con- 
clusion that there exists a general 
“sales personality,’ a distinct set of 
traits, characteristics, attributes, moti- 
vations, reactions whose presence in 
a given individual automatically be- 
tokens a potential superiority for sell- 
ing. Is good salesmanship of life 
insurance good salesmanship of hydro- 
electric generators? What basic and 
distinguishing attributes are there in 
common between the tobacco whole- 
saler’s salesman and the tobacco manu- 
facturer’s salesman? If you were the 
publisher of a national general maga- 
zine would you assume that a man was 
qualified to sell advertising space in 
your publication if he established the 
fact that he had for months led his 
district in house-to-house sales of 
brushes? Finally, if your salesman can 
sell John Doe does it follow that he 
can also sell John Smith? 

The questions beg the answer. We 
must conclude that “salesmanship” 
does not exist as an isolable and inde- 
pendent personality phenomenon, but 
that its attributes vary considerably in 
relationship to three factors: first, the 
product that is being sold; second, the 
person to whom it is being sold; and 
third, the circumstances attendant upon 
the sale, that is, the type of sales op- 
eration. And in consequence we neces- 
sarily must further conclude that, 
insofar as our present knowledge of 
human conduct is concerned, no test 
can be devised that can satisfactorily 
measure general sales ability. No one 
can preclude it as a possibility for the 
future, but it would hardly seem to be 
an imminent development. 

The basic problem of determining 
standards against which a test for sales 
personality may be devised finds ex- 
pression also in the more narrow but 
equally vital province of defining the 
measures of success for sales in a 
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specific field. In order to determine 
how efficient a test is in selecting sales- 
men, it is obviously necessary to estab- 
lish standards of sales performance. 
If a test is to be employed to single out 
“good” salesmen from among a group 
of applicants, it is necessary to know 
what factors are employed as standards 
of “good” sales work—in other words, 
to know what are the criteria of suc- 
cess. 

The first quick assumption is that 
no problem is presented here, that the 
volume of sales produced by each man 
is clearly the key. Very few sales 
managers, however, will be abie to sus- 
tain this assumption once they have 
further examined their sales structures. 
In numerous instances, sales volume is 
of negligible or minor importance, and 
probably in virtually no instances can 
it serve as the sole criterion. 

If psychological tests are to achieve 
greater effectiveness, they must chart 
the potential salesman’s qualifications 
with respect to three major considera- 
tions involved in selling: 

1. The product that is to be sold. 
We have already examined the total 
dissimilarity of qualifications involved 
in various types of selling—e. g., sell- 
ing men’s underwear in a department 
store and selling electronic controls to 
industrial plants. Save that both in- 
volve efforts to move goods into chan- 
nels of consumption, they have noth- 
ing in common. 

2. The person to whom the product 
is sold. The purchaser, equally with 
the salesman, has a personality to be 
reckoned with. 

3. The kind of sales operation in- 
volved. The circumstances surround- 
ing the sales effort strongly influence 
qualifications of the salesmen. 

The most immediate (though not 
over-promising) possibilities for test 
improvement lie in the field of more 
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effective use of existing tests. Prin- 
cipally, it may be anticipated that there 
will be a broadening of the present 
trend toward a more specific, “custom- 
tailored” application of tests. The dis- 
appointments that have followed the 
use of a given combination of tests by 
one company because of their ap- 
parently successful use by another 
company have at least brought about 


a wider recognition of the caution so 
long voiced by psychologists, that a 
test program can work only if it is de- 
signed to meet the special requirements 
of a single company or of a group of 
companies having identical products, 
markets and selling conditions. 

By Saut Poxiax. Printers’ Ink, 
October 27, 1944, p. 17:7; November 
3, 1944, p. 88:5. : 


Finding Sales Talent in Your Factory 


E UREKA Vacuum Cleaner Company is uncovering postwar sales talent—for which 

so many manufacturers are hunting now—-in its factories. Of course, many former 
salesmen have gone into factories for various reasons, and these men are naturally 
being uncovered. But, in addition, as has always been the case, there are many men 
behind factory benches with latent sales talent. Eureka is developing both types by 


promoting “After Hours” School. 
dinner. 


Sessions are held in evening. Company pays for 
Total of 10 classes has been scheduled. First two classes are devoted to 


history of Eureka, war activities, and postwar plans. Next five sessions cover funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. Product and engineering plans are covered in eighth session; 
sales and advertising plans in ninth; final session covers distribution, etc. 


—Grey Matter 9/44 


Gains in Retailing 


BR ETAIING is the largest industry of America when judged by the number of 

business establishments. Out of 3,048,000 establishments of all kinds enumerated 
by the Bureau of the Census in 1939, retailing accounted for 1,770,355, or 58 per cent 
of the total. There were 719,000 service establishments, hotels, and amusement places. 
Manufacturing accounted for only 184,000 establishments, or 6 per cent of the total. 

During the decade from 1929 to 1939, the number of retail stores increased from 
1,476,000 in 1929 to 1,588,000 in 1935 and 1,770,000 in 1939. The largest proportionate 
gain in stores was in small towns under 2,500 population and in rural communities. 

The gains during this period can be attributed to the expansion of filling stations 
and eating and drinking places serving the motoring public. During the same period 
there was substantial reduction in the number of stores in the jewelry, hardware and 


cigar fields. 


—Facts About Distribution (Chamber of C 


ce of the United States) 


Spending Spree 


MERICANS will spend $67 billion in retail stores this year, an average of $510 
for every man, woman and child, the Department of Commerce estimates. 
Though shoppers never spent this much before, the actual quantity of goods pur- 


chased probably reached its peak in 1941. 


Louis J. Paradiso, chief of the business statistics unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, making the estimate in the October issue of the department's 
Survey of Current Business, said that retail spending was $320 per person in 1939 and 
$430 in 1941. He figured that rising prices accounted for about 70 per cent of the 


increase in dollar sales from 1939 to 1944. 


~The Wall Street Journal 10/20/44 
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Regional Shifts in Postwar Markets 


ple have migrated from the 

interior of the United States 
to war industries, especially those lo- 
cated on the southern and western sea- 
boards. Important shifts in markets 
have resulted. Twelve states, and the 
District of Columbia gained in civilian 
population, California leading with 
an increase of slightly more than 
1,000,000. New York, on the other 
hand, lost slightly more than 1,000,000. 
Rural counties, almost without excep- 
tion, have lost some of their popula- 
tions to such war-busy cities as 
Detroit, San Francisco, Baltimore, 
Seattle, Mobile, San Diego, Norfolk 
and St. Louis. The civilian population 
of the country as a whole has declined 
by about 4,000,000, or 3.1 per cent, 
between April 1, 1940, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, largely as a result of the 
growth of the military forces. 

The western region is the only re- 
gion that has shown an actual increase 
in population since 194. The gain 
was 1,170,522, or 8.5 per cent. Six of 
the 11 states and 12 of the 25 trading 
areas have increased, but the gains far 
outweigh the losses. 

A region will present problems re- 
quiring special consideration to ‘he -x- 
tent that depressed conditions can be 
expected in that region when peace- 
time prosperity is attained for the 
country as a whole. There is no 
means of predetermining the location 
of areas thus defined, but serious prob- 
lems are most likely to prevail in re- 
gions of greatest overexpansion. 
Areas which failed to share propor- 
tionately in wartime expansion will not 
present problems of difficult readjust- 
ment. 


ihe 1940 huge masses of peo- 
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The extent to which unequal war- 
time developments in various parts of 
the country might necessitate the re- 
orientation of sales effort: 


(a) Potential markets after the war 
will depend upon receipt of 
income. 


(b) The greatest aggregate sales 
will occur in the regions re- 
ceiving the greatest income. 


(c) The proportional importance of 
total income, area by area, is a 
controlling factor in determin- 
ing sales distribution. 


(d) Central attention is directed to 
the geographic distribution of 
income payments and their dis- 
position. 


War-Created Regional Differences 


1. The problem of shifts in the dis- 
tribution of income during the war 
stems partly from regional differences 
in the expansion of war industry. 


2. The states which might become 
problem areas in this sense are as fol- 
lows: 


Per cent 
increase in 
income payments 
State 1940-42 

50.3 
55.8 
61.0 
88.3 
93.1 


3. In those states, expansion has 
been most extreme when related to 
(1) previous trends or (2) degree of 
previous industrialization. 


4. Problem areas may arise as a re- 
sult of the war, but largely because of 
the difficulties of reconversion. 
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Changes in Income Distribution 


1. The proportional importance of 
the various regions as aggregate 
markets has remained almost un- 
changed during the war, as evidenced 
by the distribution of income pay- 
ments. Regions bulking largest in the 
aggregate income of 1929 have main- 
tained their dominant position. 


2. The redistribution of income in 
the broad geographical regions has fol- 
lowed generally the direction prevalent 
before the war. 


3. The proportion of total income 
going to the northeastern part of the 
country has followed a general down- 
ward trend, while the proportion go- 
ing to the South and West has followed 
an upward trend. 


4. More particularly, in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic regions, 
the relative shares have declined since 
1939; those of the South Atlantic, 
East South Central, West South Cen- 
tral, and Pacific regions have in- 
creased. 


5. Only nine states fail to conform 
with the direction of change shown 
by the regional distribution from 1940 
to 1942. The outstanding instances 
are Connecticut, which advanced in 
position in a declining region, and 
Minnesota, which declined in an ad- 
vancing region. Both Indiana and 
Michigan advanced against a declining 
East North Central region. Minor 
departures are shown by Maine, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Montana and 
Colorado. 


6. The South Atlantic, where the 
increase in income in the war period 
has been notably low in comparison 
with the prewar shift in income dis- 
tribution, has natural advantages which 
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should enable it to regain its position 
in peacetime. 


7. The agricultural South Central 
and West North Central, where the 
war increases have been notably great, 
cannot be expected to experience simi- 
larly extreme advances after the war. 


8. In most of these cases, the per- 
centage changes appear extreme, 
largely because the shift in relative 
position was opposite to that occurring 
before the war. 


Sales Potentials 


1. Market area potentials after the 
war may be expected to differ region- 
ally from prewar experience to the 
extent that wartime changes have 
caused (1) permanent shifts in the 
regional pattern of income payments; 
and (2) variation in the regional ac- 
cumulation of liquid assets. 


2. The war expansion in production 
has tended to fall in line with that 
which would have occurred with an 
equally great peacetime expansion and, 
therefore, with the attainment of pros- 
perity. Similarly, the regional distri- 
bution of income payments during the 
war has not materially changed the 
relative importance of the various 
market areas. The most important 
departures resulted from influences 
which appear short-lived and are 
likely to persist for only a limited 
time, if at all, in the postwar period. 


3. As a consequence, reorientation 
of sales effort should be patterned on 
the basis of long-run trends of the re- 
gional distribution of income. Any at- 
tempt to quantify the probable regional 
distribution of income after the war 
is hazardous and must he predicated 
on indefinite assumptions, in view of 
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the uncertain nature and timing of de- 
mobilization. 

The following table presents a hy- 
pothetical projection of income dis- 
tribution, based on the assumption that 
a high level of income and employment 
will be achieved in 1946 or 1947, and 
that the immediate postwar adjust- 
ments will have been made by that 
time : 


Per cent of Postwar 
U. S. Total high-level 
Geographic Division 1929 year 

Middle Atlantic .......... 30.4 25.0-27.0 
East North Central .. 22.0—23.0 
West North Central . oe: 8.0- 9.0 
8.2 10.5~11.5 
8.2 7.0- 8.0 
West South Central ....... 6.3 6.5— 7.5 
East South Central ........ 3.9 4.0— 5.0 


By Ray Wacar. Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, October, 1944, p. 
15:5. 


Design Program Cuts Package Costs 


(THOUSANDS of dollars on production of its packages were saved Bauer & Black 
by the simple procedure of coordinating its lines and simplifying designs. The 
change-over in no way decreased shelf appeal; rather, greatly improved it. 

It was decided to develop a distinctive type of package for each of the Bauer & 
Black lines, maintaining a definite family tie-in. Four lines were involved: (1) hos- 
= surgical dressings, (2) consumer surgical dressings, (3) foot products, (4) elastic 
goods. 

A complete printer’s color guide for the various types of paper and paperboard 
used in the various packages was set up. Colors were worked out with a fine degree 
of perfection. Only within the past year have any color variations been noted, and 
these are ascribed to changes in paper and ink ingredients caused by war conditions. 
In reducing number of colors previously employed to four standard colors (red, green, 
yellow, blue), the Bauer & Black line lost only the “haphazard” effect of the many 
color shades formerly used, gained considerably in brilliance, color harmony, family 
likeness. 

Packages are run off in one- and two-color jobs, color coordination making it 
possible to “gang” printing runs in many instances, a substantial saving to the manu- 
facturer. The hospital line, for example, is maintained in dark blue (familiar “hospital 
color” of Bauer & Black products), but the design of this group bears a basic family 
resemblance to packages for the company’s other products. Design in all cases was 
simplified, package information clarified through adroit use of space and sharp contrast 


of one and two colors to achieve maximum legibility. 
—Packaging Parade 7/44 


Cashing in on Opportunities 


N the days just ahead there'll be plenty of opportunities for alert salesmen, and 
nearly every man is making plans for cashing in on them. 

What is the best way to take advantage of opportunity? 

I like the story of the successful business man who was addressing a class of 
college seniors. He told them: “To succeed, all you have to do is jump at oppor- 
tunity.” 

One of the boys spoke up and asked: “But how do you know when opportunity 


comes?” 


“Jump all the time,” responded the business man. 
—Cnarres B. Rotn in Canadian Business 


Speed the Day of Victory!—Buy More War Bonds 
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Ginancial Management 


Fraud Control Principles 


HE fundamental principle of 

fraud control is that every trans- 

action involves a charge (incom- 
ing value) and discharge (outgoing 
value). Fraud may arise in either or 
both. “Upon the same principle that 
the more planks there are in a raft the 
harder it is to sink it, the more persons 
who check a transaction the more likely 
it ts to be handled correctly.” (Greeley, 
Business Accounting) 

Generally speaking, the operations of 
a business may be segregated into (1) 
purchasing, (2) selling, (3) receiving 
money, (4) paying out money, and 
(5) internal transfers. 

The respective duties of authorizing 
purchases, checking physical receipts, 
returns and allowances, payments and 
inventory control should be segregated 
among as many employees as possible. 

Consecutively numbered sales tickets 
should be used. Agents’ reports, orders, 
commission statements, shipping and 
express records, and customers’ re- 
ceipts should be checked with the sales 
records. A perpetual inventory control 
should be maintained over salable mer- 
chandise. The duties of invoicing cus- 
tomers, shipping, handling customers’ 
ledgers, cash receipts, discounts, return 
sales and allowances and bad debt ad- 
justments should be spread to the 
maximum practicability among differ- 
ent employees. Bad debts and allow- 
ances written off must be authorized by 
a person of responsibility. Accounts 
receivable should be confirmed period- 
ically by direct communication and 
replies returnable to independent 
auditors. 

Incoming mail should be opened by 
a person in authority not connected 
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with the cashier. All incoming receipts 
should be listed before transfer to 
cashier, and the list checked with en- 
tries in the cash book. Where possible, 
duplicate deposit slips stamped by the 
bank should be returned to a person in 
authority and checked with the cash 
book entries. Bank statements should 
be checked with the cash book before 
being turned over to the bookkeeper. 
A different person, if possible, should 
handle cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, respectively. 

The cash receipts clerk should de- 
posit “all” receipts intact. Receipts 
from sales of waste and scrap should 
be checked with inventory control and 
normal returns. Freight and damage 
claims should be set up as accounts 
receivable to check against the ultimate 
receipt of the funds. 

When possible, make payments by 
check. All checks should require two 
signatures, excluding that of cashier, 
and no checks should be drawn to 
“bearer.” Elimination of disbursements 
by cash minimizes the temptation to 
steal. The practice of drawing checks 
to “bearer” may result in unauthorized 
cashing of checks and in-charging the 
items to fictitious accounts. 

Petty cash disbursements made from 
an imprest cash fund should be subject 
to periodic audit. Disbursement vouch- 
ers should. be consecutively numbered 
and countersigned by a person of au- 
thority. 

Payroll operations should be divided 
as much as_practicable—timekeeper, 
foreman, payroll clerk and paymaster. 
Time clock cards and reports must be 
checked with departmental labor dis- 
tributions, employment department rec- 
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ords, social security and unemployment 
insurance reports. An officer should oc- 
casionally be present at the time of 
payroll distribution. Payroll receipts 
should be turned over directly to other 
than the disbursing agent for checking 
and employee signature comparisons. 

Perpetual inventory controls should 
be maintained of merchandise for sale, 
supplies, tools, etc. The principle of 
charge and discharge reduced to record 
form will control internal cash trans- 
fers. 

Securities should be in registered 
form and kept for safekeeping in a 
vault not accessible to other than an of- 
ficer or person of high responsibility, 
excluding cashiers and bookkeepers. 

A good check on applicants will min- 
imize hazards. All employees should be 
bonded and required to take vacations. 
Bonding is not a substitute for but 
rather implements accounting control. 
Without control, it is difficult to detect 
or determine the extent of shortages 
for recovery under fidelity bonds. 

It is axiomatic that a system is as 
good as its application. Experience has 
demonstrated that a concentrated vari- 
ation surprise check is effective, while 


a perfunctory, loose, detailed check has . 


little value. The company or independ- 
ent auditor must study the “charge and 
discharge” links in the chain of an 
organization’s operations and subject 


them to variation surprise check. The 
wrongdoer thus can no longer work 
around the regular audit but must nec- 
essarily outguess the next line of sur- 
prise check. 

A few case histories involving recent 
investigations disclosed: 

A check of a few duplicate deposit 
slips with the cash receipts book during 
any one month of a two-year period 
would immediately have revealed 
lapping. 

A check of shipping receipts or trans- 
portation charges with sales invoices 
would have disclosed shipments of mer- 
chandise without invoicing. The condi- 
tion existed in every month of a seven- 
year period until brought to light by 
governmental rationing in the particu- 
lar industry. 

A check of receipts from sales of skin 
findings with skins used in manufac- 
ture during any month of a three-year 
period would have immediately re- 
flected a substantial diversion of 
findings. 

The accountant can be helpful to the 
claim man and underwriter in ferret- 
ing out the modus operandi and 
amount of loss and in indicating means 
of prevention and detection. 

From an address by Theodore David- 
son before Surety Claim Men’s Forum 
of New York. The Casualty Insuror, 
September, 1944, p. 5:1. 


Anything Can Be Stolen 


WHILE most fidelity bond claims are due to the stealing of money or securities, 
claims have been made upon one surety company for loss of property as follows: 
aspirin automobiles, barley, business machines, cod liver oil, coal, copper scrap, corn, 
face powder, feed, flour, fountain pens, gasoline, insulin, lipsticks, liquors, medicines, 
metals, oats, oil, paper, radios, razor blades, rouge, rye, salt, seed, shaving cream, 
threshing machines, tobacco, toothbrushes, toothpaste, typewriters, vaseline, wheat. 

At one time it was common to state that a defaulter had stolen all the assets of 
an employer except the building. Even this extreme case has been exceeded by a 
defaulter who mortgaged a building for more than it was worth and stole the proceeds! 
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—Ricuarp T. Woop in The Insurance Broker-Age 8/44 
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Vital Statistics of Business Enterprises 


NFORTUNATELY, _ business 
U vital statistics are meager. Al- 

though Dun & Bradstreet has 
compiled data for over 75 years, its data 
are not adequately segregated. The 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee included studies of business 
births and deaths in its reports. Its 
findings are informative but not con- 
clusive. The Bureau of the Census has 
abundant information relating to busi- 
ness establishments, but practically 
none relating to the life expectancy of 
business enterprises. More recently, 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
division of the Federal Security 
Agency, and more particularly the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
have addressed themselves to the 
determination of facts in connection 
with natality and mortality of business 
enterprises. 

These are a few of the sources of 
information on business vital statistics. 
It is to be regretted, however, that no 
two sources of information are in agree- 
ment on inclusions and exclusions of 
data, nor are they in accord as to bases 
on which the compilations are founded. 
These differences of approach create 
confusion, and, in some instances, im- 
proper comparisons as well as conclu- 
sions of doubtful value. 

On some of the broader aspects of 
business vital statistics, there is sub- 
stantial agreement. Today the number 
of active commercial and business en- 
terprises in the United States is almost 
five times the number of concerns in 
operation in 1870-74. The climb in the 
number of active concerns in the 60- 
year period, 1870-1930, was uninter- 
rupted except for five breaks. 

The first break came in 1877, when 
there was a drop of slightly over 4 per 
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cent in the number of active business 
establishments. The second break 
covered a three-year period — 1894, 
1896 and 1897—when the decline was 
slightly over 11 per cent. The third 
break was a mild decrease of 1.4 per 
cent in 1918. It is of interest to note 
that after a steady 11-year climb in the 
number of active concerns, in 1929 the 
total reached an all-time high. 

The 14 years which followed, from 
1930 to date, tell a different story. The 
fourth break covered four years, from 
1930 through 1933. This break was 
reflected by an 11.3 per cent decrease 
in the number of operating concerns, 
The fifth and last break, our present 
one, started in 1940 and has continued 
to the present. This break has been 
much more violent than any previous 
one and to date shows a decline of 
about 15 per cent. 

It will be observed that only percent- 
ages have been cited. Authorities gen- 
erally are in agreement on the percent- 
age-wise extent of the fluctuation but 
are not in agreement on the number, 
because they use different bases for 
definitions as to what constitutes an 
active business enterprise. 

In round numbers the Department 
of Commerce data shows 3,000,000 es- 
tablishments in operation in 1939, 
whereas the Dun & Bradstreet figure 
is 2,100,000. It is almost impossible to 
reconcile this difference. For instance, 
Dun & Bradstreet considers a chain- 
store corporation with 50 retail outlets 
as one individual enterprise, whereas 
the Department of Commerce in its 
figures records each of the 50 outlets as 
separate establishments. 

There are many other differences in 
the preparation of data, and for these 
reasons care must be exercised in using 
data developed by different authorities. 
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The Department of Commerce claims 
a shrinkage of about 500,000 in the 
number of establishments from Pearl 
Harbor through the end of 1943, 
whereas Dun & Bradstreet places the 
decrease at 312,000 for commercial and 
industrial enterprises through June of 
1944. 

If the Department of Commerce fig- 
ures are used as the basis of computa- 
tion, we find, according to an article in 
the July issue of Survey of Current 
Business, that of the approximately 
3,000,000 business enterprises in oper- 
ation prior to the war, 30 per cent, or 
1,073,000, closed their doors during the 
two-year period, and that during the 
same period 572,000 new businesses 
were organized. The difference, about 
500,000, represents the shrinkage in 
the number of active business concerns. 


When an enterprise is reorganized or 
when its ownership status changes, 
some authorities view each instance as 
a business birth on the one hand and as 
a business death on the other. The 
above figures do not include these 
changes of status. 

The altered status of our economy 
during the war, the shrinkage in the 
number of business establishments, the 
greater concentration of output in 
fewer concerns, will seek correction in 
the postwar period. No doubt there 
will be a marked increased natality, 
with the result that establishments will 
be organized without regard to eco- 
nomic need. The undue loss of capital 
by entrepreneurs must be guarded 


against. By Witt1Am G. SHEPERD- 
son. Banking, September, 1944, p. 
128 :2. 


Industry’s Views of Tax Administration 


G IXTY per cent of industry is troubled by the administration of federal tax laws, 
according to a nationwide survey by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The survey entailed the first extensive poll of the experience of companies in tax 

administration ever undertaken. The problems considered were those concerned with 

the manner in which tax laws are interpreted and enforced as distinct from difficulties 
with the tax laws themselves. Actually, 27 per cent did blame tax laws as the cause 
of difficulty. Slightly more than 9 per cent were completely satisfied with tax adminis- 


tration. 


To date NAM has analyzed 3,255 replies to tax questionnaires mailed out during 


summer months. 


The preliminary general classification of replies was as follows: 


Serious problems in administration 


Some problems in administration 


Law problems 
Satisfied with administration 


Total 


No. of Concerns Per Cent 
1,369 42.05% 

711 21.85% 

874 26.86% 

301 9.24% 

3,255 100.00% 


AMA FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


T he Financial Management Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on January 31 and February 1, 1945, at the Hotel 


Biltmore, New York City. 


December, 1944 
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Planned Spending and Saving Program Jn: 


USINESS men and workers alike are concerned with keeping prices on an even 
keel, both for the duration of the war and in the postwar period of reconversion. 
Until production and demand have been restored to a peacetime balance, the way the 


average American uses his increased wartime income can substantially affect the level 7 
of prices. 7 
The government Information Program on Economic Stabilization, discussed in the 
November issue of The Management Review,* explains why people should enlist in the 
4 nation’s battle against rising prices and tells them what to do—points out four specific to Ja 
: actions that help hold prices down: (1) Buy only what you really need. (2) When Fire, 
; you buy, pay no more than ceiling prices. Pay your ration points in full. (3) Keep assoc! 
: your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war conditions to ask more for your write: 
7 labor, your services, or the goods you sell. (4) Save. Buy and hold all the War robl 
: Bonds you can afford. Keep up your insurance. P _ 
The supplementary program on Planned Spending and Saving seeks to give , = 
people information on how they can manage their wartime income to best advantage. insur 
Planned spending and saving is always desirable, the program book points out. chang 
It results in better-balanced expenditures and provides protection against impulsive year 
spending. It makes it easier to put funds aside for emergencies and future needs. uick 
Financial planning is essential in wartime, not only as a weapon for preventing q 
runaway prices but as a means of adjusting to sharp wartime changes in conditions launc 
affecting family income. Many families have much larger incomes than before the might 
war either because more persons are working or because of higher weekly take-home buye1 
pay. In other cases, where the breadwinner has been called into the armed services, Te 
family income has been drastically reduced. Taxes have risen as a result of the 
expenditures necessary to fight the war. And, finally, the cost of living has increased. cover 
There are obvious advantages in taking account of these wartime changes and ment 
planning how to adjust to them. few — 
Planned spending and saving also helps to prepare for the demands of the future. ple b 
After the war the savings made today will serve as a cushion against many inevitable ] 
adjustments. 
To carry out a plan for spending and saving, it is necessary to schedule personal only 
and family expenditures. There are obvious advantages in working out a plan and picio: 
committing .it-to paper, but this dees not necessarily mean elaborate budgeting. The no ic 
essential thing is an attitude of economy, an unrelenting effort to cut down on but 1 
expenditures and to save as much as poss:ble. Whatever the method, however, the d 
spending plan should be tailored to meet the needs of the individual or family. von 
Business men, of course, are vitally interested in minimizing the dislocations of furn’ 
reconversion. They may, therefore, be interested in supporting this war information be e3 
_ program to acquaint their employees and customers with practical suggestions for titior 
protecting themselves against the adjustments and preparing for the opportunities of ago 
the future. The program book containing background material on Planned Spending liabil 
and Saving may be obtained by writing the Office of Program Coordination, Office of — 
War Information, Washington 25, D. C. Also available is a small pamphlet, prepared of ai 
by the U. S. Office of Education, which is suitable for direct distribution to employees. ing 
Called Family Saving and Spending in Wartime, this pamphlet may be ordered at stanc 
$2.00 per hundred from the Home Economics Service, U. S. Office of Education, pose 
Washington 25, D. C. 
was 
* Page 420. as V 
e IN A STATEMENT to stockholders, Johns-Manville Corporation said that it had 
filed 71,588 reports and questionnaires with various agencies of the government during ome 
1943. That means about one every two minutes of every regular business hour of the ernn 
year. That was 214 times the 27,198 reports filed by the company with government som: 
agencies the year before. An estimated 97,452 man-hours were spent making the a 
reports, at a cost of $146,000, in 1943. * Bef 
—G.ienn Ganpviner in Management Information 
Dece 
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Insurance 


What the Future Holds for Insurance 


NVHE insurance-buying public is 
the court of last resort in all in- 
surance development, according 

to James C. O’Connor, editor of the 
Fire, Casualty & Surety bulletins and 
associate editor of the National Under- 
writer.* This, he said, presents both a 
problem and an opportunity for those 


. who bring the insurance market to the 


insurance buyer. To illustrate the 
changes that are possible over a 10- 
year period, Mr. O’Connor took a 
quick, retrospective view and then 
launched into what the future changes 
might be—a matter of vital interest to 
buyers as well as insurance producers. 


Ten years ago there was no extended 
coverage endorsement, just a few rudi- 
mentary supplemental contracts in a 
few territories, about which few peo- 
ple bothered. Ten years ago, the per- 
sonal property floater was permitted in 
only a few states and eyed with sus- 


picion in those. Not only did we have 


no idea of the progress of this policy, 
but neither did we suspect that resi- 
dence burglary policies and household 
furniture fire insurance policies would 
be extended to provide serious compe- 
tition for all risk floaters. Ten years 
ago we never heard of comprehensive 
liability policies, except as a suggestion 
of an isolated radical with little stand- 
ing in the business. There was no 
standard protection. If anybody pro- 
posed medical payments insurance, it 
was called as visionary and unsound 
as workmen’s compensation laws ap- 
peared about the turn of the century. 
Some of us thought the Federal Gov- 
ernment might eventually exercise 
some influence over the writing of in- 


* Before National Association of Insurance Agents. 
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surance, but did anyone dream that the 
departments to do this would be the 
United States Army and Navy? 

To look forward instead of backward 
is a lot more difficult, Mr. O’Connor 
said. “First, we are going to see a 
much greater interest on the part of 
the public in the technicalities of insur- 
ance than in the operation of the busi- 
ness. I realize that this has been 
predicted for a long time, but I think 
there are two important factors which 
are bound to bring it about. First, it 
already exists, on a highly intelligent 
basis, among large firms buying insur- 
ance. You need only attend or even 
read about a meeting of insurance buy- 
ers to become convinced of this. Per- 
haps not all, but certainly some, of 
this will inevitably trickle down to the 
smaller buyers. Second, we dare not 
overlook the effect of the present daily 
newspaper publicity on the Supreme 
Court decision and the debates in Con- 
gress. So far, the principal effect has 
been to show an abysmal ignorance 
and lack of interest on the part of the 
public in any phase of insurance except 
life insurance. But, no matter how lit- 
tle it knew before, the public is being 
told that fire and casualty insurance 
exists and that it is a mighty big busi- 
ness. 

“Second, and very closely tied up 
with the first point, there will be a 
much greater inquiry as to the eco- 
nomic soundness of every person in 
the insurance business. Not only will 
he have to sell the public and the bal- 
ance of the insurance world on his 
words—he will sooner or later have 
to have some words. Some day, when 
competition is keen and dollars are not 
too plentiful, the exact contribution of 
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every person making his living from 
insurance—agents, solicitors, brokers 
and company employees—will be an- 
alyzed. 

“We may see a revaluation of the 
compensation of agents and other pro- 
ducers, based upon what they actually 
do rather than what they are supposed 
to do. If a direct-writing company can 
provide ample protection and give ser- 
vice satisfactory to its policyholders 
at a materially lower cost than an 
agency company, you know as well as 
I which company the public is going 


‘to patronize. If an agency company 


is paying salaries to its employees for 
doing the same work for which it is 
also paying commissions to producers, 
it cannot stand up long in competi- 
tion. ... 

“Third, we cannot be sure that the 
present system or lineup in the insur- 
ance business will continue forever. 
On the other hand, we cannot be sure 
that it will change, either, but a man 
who is planning his future intelligently 
should be prepared for either course. 
No insurance company is compelled to 
maintain any mode of operation if it 
believes it can get better results by an- 
other. By the same token, no agent is 
compelled to continue representing any 
company or class of companies, or to 
remain an agent, if he thinks he can 
make a change to advantage. .. . 

“Fourth, I should certainly fall 
down on my job if I did not mention 
that we are going to have more compre- 
hensive coverages. This is so obvious 
that I question whether we ought to 
spend much time on it. But we should 
remember the unpleasant truth that too 
many important innovations in insur- 
ance have come from so-called ‘un- 
orthodox’ forces. Every time this 
happens, it means a serious loss \of 
business before the so-called ‘organ- 
ized’ insurance business catches up... . 

“Remember that all these innova- 
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tions, some of which were ridiculed 
at first, became commonplace .. . be- 
cause they provided something the 
public wanted and which the insurance 
business found it could produce on a 
sound basis. The public, after all, is 
the court of last resort. . 

“Sooner or later, somebody is go- 
ing to write comprehensive insurance 
for large groups of risks with a single 
rating factor, as garage liability insur- 
ance is now written. Sooner or later, 
somebody is going to offer liability in- 
surance which will protect the aver- 
age individual against all possible lia- 
bility, in and out of business, under a 
very simple form and rate plan. Sooner 
or later, somebody is going to write 
all-risks insurance on buildings, at 
least on dwellings. ... 

“Fifth, we are bound to see a con- 
tinuing interest on the part of law- 
makers to turn insurance into social 
channels. That started with workmen’s 
compensation laws and has carried 
through on matters such as social se- 
curity and hospitalization. The auto- 
mobile accident victim presents an 
unsolved problem which received much 
attention before the war and will re- 
ceive more as soon as it is over. Com- 
pulsory insurance laws and_ financial 
responsibility laws are direct results of 
this, but there is no reason to believe 
that these remedies have satisfied the 
public. Nothing so far has wiped out 
the strong conviction of many people 
that somebody should pay for every 
automobile accident. The insurance 
business has taken the long step 
toward meeting this challenge with 
medical payments coverage. It will 
have to go farther, or, sooner cr later, 
the lawmakers will take it .out of the 
hands of the business. Monopolistic 
state automobile compensation funds 
are not an impossibility.” 

The Insurance Broker, November, 
1944, p. 10:2. 
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Complex Problems in 


N establishing a policy in the insur- 
ing of the more hazardous risks 
created by wartime conditions, an 

underwriter will first wish to measure 
the breadth of the selection it proposes 
to follow against its own capacity to 
digest such hazardous risks properly. 
The groups to which doors are opened 
must be of sufficient spread to warrant 
reasonably satisfactory mortality re- 
sults. 


Workers in temporary war indus- 
tries form a very large general group. 
The problems of future persistency are 
an important factor in the underwrit- 
ing of this particular class. Many 
women will ultimately leave industry 
to return to their more natural envir- 
onment—the domestic one. Many men 
will become unemployed and will be 
compelled to change residence for other 
jobs. This will be felt particularly in 
plants that had no peacetime basis of 
operation. These plants will find it 
much more difficult to convert to peace- 
time production, and many will fall by 
the wayside. The persistency outlook 
in this class is bound to be poor, and 
perhaps one method of salvage is the 
sale of insurance on the more limited 
plans. Such limited plans will create 
larger reserves, hence a better savings 
fund for the policyholder. Opportunity 
will thus be provided for changes to 
lower premium paying plans of insur- 
ance. Reserve allowances resulting 
therefrom will help pay off indebted- 
ness and will permit extension of pre- 
mium payments. 


Plants that were well established 
before the war, such-as those engaged 
in manufacture of automobiles, refrig- 
erators, electric ranges, plastics, and 
other stable commodities, should ex- 
perience little difficulty in making a 
rapid conversion to peacetime produc- 
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Wartime Underwriting 


tion. For some years after the termi- 
nation of the war, these commodities 
should find prolific markets, and the 
employees of plants in this category 
should rate as good policyholders. 


Women have been filling in capably 
in business and in industry, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that they will be 
replaced by men as the latter are mus- 
tered out of the Services. Underwrit- 
ing for persistency in this group should 
therefore have special attention. The 
amount of insurance should be kept 
well within the financial budget of the 
applicant, annual premiums should be 
emphasized and the introduction of 
higher premium policies encouraged, 
thus building up reserves which may be 
utilized in maintaining this insurance 
when many of these women resume 
their domestic role. 


Civilians with travel assignments 
outside the country represent a com- 
paratively small group. The increased 
hazards of travel outside the home 
areas is a product of wartime condi- 
tions. This class may be divided into 
two groups — those operating within 
the Western Hemisphere, and those 
operating outside this area. 


In underwriting the hazards of travel 
under war conditions, a considerable 
amount of individual treatment is no 
doubt the first necessary step. An oc- 
cupational breakdown, however, seems 
to be as important as the consideration 
of the zones to be visited, and the 
groups in the order of hazard to which 
they are exposed might be segregated 
as follows: war correspondents, col- 
umnists, feature writers, photograph- 
ers, engineers and specialists in indus- 
try, members of the movie colony and 
sports figures, radio commentators, 
government officials and politicians. 
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In view of the comparatively small 
number involved, it is questionable 
whether any company is justified in 
opening its doors to these risks unless 
a sufficient volume can be attracted to 
provide an adequate spread of ex- 
posure. 

Nearly 4,000,000 men have thus far 
been declared unfit for induction into 
the Armed Forces. According to one 
source, 70 per cent of the total were 
declared unfit for service because of 
only one defect; 21 per cent, because 
of two defects ; and 8 per cent, because 
of three defects. The causes of these 
rejections in many instances are not, 


however, too significant from the - 


standpoint of insurability. For in- 
stance, such impairments as perfora- 
tion of ear drums, herniae, flat feet, 
slightly impaired function of arms or 
legs, impaired vision, while of some 
importance in considering disability 
and double indemnity, usually have 
little or no bearing on insurability. 
Many other causes permit classification 
on a rated basis, and these are more 
troublesome to underwrite, particularly 
those rejected on mental or moral 
grounds. 

Men are now being discharged from 
the Services in great numbers. It is 
apparent that the number of disabil- 
ities in this war will not only far out- 
strip those in the last war but will pro- 
duce different and more complex 
conditions. Classifying these impaired 


lives as liberally as the individual situ- 
ation permits will present a challenge 
to the insurance companies. 

Upon termination of the war, all 
companies will be faced with adjust- 
ment of ratings on many occupations, 
foreign travel and habitat. It is not too 
early to begin thinking about these 
items so that we may be prepared to 
review and adjust ratings on these 
risks in line with their peacetime classi- 
fications. The main problem, however, 
will undoubtedly be the disposition of 
war riders. When peace ‘is restored, a 
great majority of policyholders with 
insurance antedating the war will have 
unrestricted policies. Upon elimina- 
tion of the hazards of the present war, 
there will be little justification in con- 
tinuing the present war rider in the 
policy contracts issued with this restric- 
tion. Complications are bound to arise 
in connection with the general removal 
of these riders, since extra hazards will 
continue to exist, especially in the field 
of aviation. The method to be followed 
in adjusting classifications in contracts 
on aviation risks will be a difficult one, 
but it is generally agreed, I believe, that 
the objective should be, wherever pos- 
sible and practical, to eliminate the 
exclusion clauses and substitute full 
coverage by the assessment of extra 
premiums. 

From an address by Michael Mar- 


chese before the Home Office Life ] 


Underwriters Association. 


Production by Cooperative Federations, 1943 


ORE tian 31 million dollars’ worth of commodities were produced by coopera- 
tively owned plants in 1943, or more than double the amount produced in 1941. 
Petroleum products accounted for about a third (in value) of this output, farm 
products for somewhat over half, and purely consumer goods for about one-sixteenth. 


—Monthly Labor Review 9/44 
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itu: New British Beveridge Plan 
nge T HE long awaited substitute of the British Government for the Sir William Beveridge 
social insurance plan was announced to newspaper men in London recently. 
all Everybody, rich or poor, young or old, is covered, but it will not cost the government 
ust- as much as Beveridge proposals do. At that, the cost will be £2,600,000 a year when 
ons introduced and will rise to £3,324,000,000 in 30 years. 
: Under the new plan, sickness benefits would not last more than three years, after 
too which a lower invalidism benefit would be substituted. Retirement pension is 35 
1ese shillings a week for a married couple and 20 shillings for an individual. Over-age 
1 to persons earning more than 20 shillings weekly would suffer a corresponding reduction 
rese of pension. Maternity grant is £4 for any mother. Unemployed “working women” 
: may receive 36 shillings weekly for 13 weeks. Widows will get 36 shillings for first 13 
_ weeks, with a varying scale thereafter, depending upon number of children. Death 
Ver, grants vary from £6 for children under age three to £20 for those age 18 or over. A 
1 of white paper will be submitted to Parliament in which the new plan is described in 
detail. 
il The Eastern Underwriter 9/29/44 
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“eld The Production Conference. By gram. This concluding chapter out- 
will Jack L. Wolff. Houghton Mifflin lines briefly but clearly, under the 
er: Company, Boston, Mass., 1944. 179 heading “Pitfalls to Avoid,” some of 
ail pages. $2.25. the techniques which must be em- 
hat by Allon Gates ployed by the leader if a conference is 
to be productive. 
‘the In his foreword and opening chap- On the old theory that we learn 
full ter, Mr. Wolff outlines the need for only by making mistakes, executives 
ae and benefits to be derived from devel- too frequently let the new supervisor 
oping a supervisory staff that is able get into trouble in the hope that by 
lar- to recognize and solve difficulties straightening him out a repetition may 
‘ife which interfere with productive efforts. he prevented. One might suppose that 
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In the second chapter he defines super- 
vision and outlines the part which 
should be played by line supervision 
and the training department in devel- 
oping proper understanding and _ atti- 
tudes. In Chapters 3 to 6, he cites 
examples of production conference 
procedure, and in the final chapter 
deals. with the organization for and 
administration of a conference pro- 


* Director, Industrial Training, Eastman Kodak 
Company. 
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Mr. Wolff subscribes to this approach 
in his statement, “He [the expert] 
should not participate in the discus- 
sion. At the end of the conference, 
however, he should be accorded suf- 
ficient time—five, ten, or fifteen min- 
utes—to summarize the points raised ; 
to point out and explain the errors in 
their [the conference group’s] con- 
clusions; and to continue with an ex- 
planation of the correct conclusions. 
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In this way, his statements will fall 
on fertile ground.” 

However, the author is attempting 
to point out merely that an expert 
brought into a conference should avoid 
monopolizing the discussion to the 
point that the group members will be 
relieved of the necessity for thinking. 
He apparently does not subscribe to 
the idea that technical or other basic 
information should be withheld from 
the group, because in an earlier dis- 
cussion of conference techniques he 
introduces drawings and job descrip- 
tions which are used as a basis for the 
discussion. 

Not only in the well-established or- 
ganization, but especially in the new 
organization with many more or less 
inexperienced supervisors, it must be 
remembered in planning the discussion 
program that factual information 
which cannot be developed by the 
group should be supplied so that con- 
clusions will be based on the experi- 
ence of the group plus the information 
essential to solution of the problems. 
Such a procedure will not only save 
time in group discussion but will make 
it less necessary for upper manage- 
ment to overrule decisions arrived at 
among the groups. 

Although Mr, Wolff has drawn his 
examples from the field of shipbuild- 
ing, and though he has limited his dis- 
cussions to conferences dealing with 
production problems, the methods and 
techniques which he advocates can be 
applied to supervision in other fields 
of endeavor. 

While there is some contradiction 
in the author’s statements that “. . . 
the training director and each plant 
department head have been given the 
joint responsibility for all training” 
and “It [the training department] acts 
as a consultant to the department 
heads and their supervisors as well as 
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to management,” he corrects _ this 
partly by a later statement, “If train- 
ing is not established and maintained 
as a part of the production organiza- 
tion it will deteriorate into ‘a little red 
schoolhouse on the hill.’” In subse- 
quent statements, the author clearly 
indicates that there can be no dual or 
joint responsibility. The production 
executives, from plant manager to 
lead-man, are and must be responsible 
for results. To be effective, the train- 
ing department must serve in a staff, 
service and control capacity. This 
point should be kept in mind by any 
management attempting to make use 
of a training department or a produc- 
tion conference program to develop 
an efficient supervisory force. 

Mr. Wolff’s treatment of this sub- 
ject can be studied profitably by train- 
ing directors and by production execu- 
tives who desire to avoid loss of time 
in formal conference programs and in 
departmental supervisory meetings. 


How to Run a Sales Meeting. By 
Edward J. Hegarty. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1944. 235 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Arthur A. Hood* 


What business man does not like to 
pick up a book and find it an operat- 
ing manual that covers a subject thor- 
oughly by citing time-tested practices 
and detailed procedures? While Mr. 
Hegarty’s work might be criticized as 
slighting the theory of sales manage- 
ment, there are many books that fill 
this need, and the very specificity of 
this one makes it an excellent supple- 
ment to the more theoretical texts. It 
contains an uncommon amount of 
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Corporation. 
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common sense, and is easy to read, 
logically organized, and well indexed. 

The book covers the entire alphabet 
of successful practice, from the ABC’s 
of planning the meeting—“getting en- 
thusiastic attendance”—on through to 
the XYZ’s—“how to close on an ac- 
tion note,” “how to get the desired 
follow-through,” and “assuring sus- 
tained results.” When two or more 
alternate procedures for handling a 
meeting situation exist, the how and 
why of the best procedure are ex- 
plained. 

For the person called on to plan 
and conduct a sales meeting, Mr. 
Hegarty’s book is ideal. The author 
assumes that sales meetings are de- 
signed to get results, and he demon- 
strates how to do so. Since- the book 
covers what not to do as well as what 
to do, it should not be read casually 
but should be used as a desk tool—a 
checking instrument when meetings 
are planned. While it will prove in- 
dispensable to executives responsible 
for sales meetings or sales training 
prozrams, it should also be read by 
salesmen in training, especially those 
destined for promotion. Not only will 
the salesman reader find here invalu- 
able tips on selling; he will also find 
techniques for organizing sales pres- 
entations that should help overcome 
the toughest sales resistance. 

This reviewer believes, per- 
sonal experience, that the book will 
cure or obviate many a headache for 
the younger sales manager who other- 
wise might learn the hard way. 
Finally, the professional educators who 
wish to keep abreast of the latest 
training techniques will find this vol- 
ume jam-packed with helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Hegarty has had years of ex- 
perience in handling sales meetings 
and conducting training schools, and 
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he has long been a member of the 
National Society of Sales Training 
Executives. His book is filled with 
arresting ideas that reflect this prac- 
tical experience. 


Dynamics of Time Study. By Ralph 
Presgrave. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Canada, 1944. 211 
pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by D. D. Lescohier* 


Here is a compact evaluation of the 
techniques and functions of time study. 
This is a valuable book for the person 
experienced in time study who is able 
to appreciate the author’s keen com- 
ments and analyses of various steps in 
time study techniques. It is essentially 
a practical book which will assist time 
study departments in refining and im- 
proving their work. Written in a 
scientifically analytical vein, it does not 
attempt to “sell” any particular point 
of view but rather to evaluate various 
methods of dealing with practical prob- 
lems encountered in time study work. 
The reviewer commends the volume 
particularly to those already well in- 
formed on time study. 


* Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


Union Rights and Union Duties. 
By Joel Seidman. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1943. 
246 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Solomon Barkin* 


The demand for the control of 
unions and their representatives stems 
either from outright union-busters or 
‘labor’s friends.” The former have 
capitalized democratic slogans and in- 


* Director of Research, Textile Workers Union of 
America. 
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dividual isolated abuses to besmirch 
labor and to shackle its organizations. 
The latter group are distraught at 
finding manifestations of high-handed 
behavior and have favored their elimi- 
nation, even, if necessary, by legisla- 
tion. These latter have insisted that 
the spokesmen for attaining our full 
democratic society must be crystalline 
pure and exemplify perfect democratic 
conduct. 

The present author is moved by the 
same idealistic impulses as may be 
found among labor’s friends. Fearful, 
however, of the consequences of legis- 
lation, he urges labor unions to clean 
up their own houses. But he warns 
that more drastic legal action might 
have to be taken if labor unions fail 
to achieve this end themselves. His 
reluctance to use, and fear of, law are 
supported by his historical sense, 
which reports the numerous illustra- 
tions of employers’ irresponsibility in 
the handling of labor relations and 
government’s long history of unfriend- 
liness to labor. He dreads legislation, 
for “the wrong type of official may 
from time to time be vested with regu- 
latory power.” The demand for in- 
corporation of unions is a battle cry 
of labor’s foes, who seek io discrimi- 
nate against and limit labor unions. 
His discussion of the problem of in- 
corporation reveals clearly that unions 
are fully subject to damage suits and 
individual members are subject to 
greater liability than they would be if 
the unions were incorporated. Such 
control as incorporation permits would 
be a useful tool with which labor’s foes 
could stir up internal dissension within 
unions. 

A number of malpractices in unions, 
such as limiting membership, control- 
ling organizations against opposition, 
and personal leadership abuses, are 
itemized and illustrated, but Mr. Seid- 
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man does not fully recognize that 
many originate with conditions which 
prevailed in this country when unions 
were either fighting for their existence 
or when they were faced with corrupt 
industries and political machines. The 
characteristics of the mass industrial 
unions are not analyzed, and thus their 
influence upon union behavior pat- 
terns is entirely overlooked. Investi- 
gation would show a high degree of 
development of financial reporting, 
democratic procedures, and responsible 
leadership in these new unions. 


While the discussion of internal 
union problems is adequately docu- 
mented with data for the older unions, 
the author gropes uncertainly in his 
analysis of the union’s responsibility 
to the employer and the community. 
He has failed to crystallize clearly for 
himself the place which the union 
should and can occupy. If the trade 
union is labor’s agency for the im- 
provement of economic conditions and 
the elevation of workmen’s status in 
a free competitive society, which eco- 
nomic pressures may it employ? If 
its economic weapons are to be limited, 
what substitutes are to be formed? If 
the union is to have responsibility to 
the community, what over-all effective 
economic legislative agency will pro- 
vide the means for its achieving a re- 
distribution of income and elevation 
of the standard of income? If society 
does not fully protect the worker 
against the incidence of industrial 
change, how shall he guard himself 
against the costs of such changes? As 
organized labor’s economic power in- 
creases, society must provide a chan- 
nel through which it may bargain with 
the other economic groups on national 
policy. 


The study must be considered a 
wary introduction to one problem of 
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postwar economic organization. The 
author recognizes that the demand for 
the formal observance of rules, as re- 
flected in financial reports, elections, 
etc., does not get at the root of the 
problem of union responsibility, Trade 
unions are becoming more responsive 
to community attitudes because they 
are becoming larger, more industrial 
and national. The union must remain 
a fighting organization for the protec- 
tion and promotion of labor’s gains 


and status. Its leadership and form 
of administration will reflect this pur- 
pose. More adequate provisions for 
economic bargaining with other eco- 
nomic interest groups will help to re- 
shape the form of unions, their meth- 
ods of bargaining, their program, and 
their leadership. 


Editor’s Note: In line with AMA policy of present- 
ing both management’s and labor’s views on indus- 
trial relations problems, our contributors frequently 
include representatives of labor. The above review 
was written by a prominent labor spokesman. 


Briefer Rook Notes 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Malvin E. Davis. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 399 pages. $2.75. Here is a compre- 
hensive discussion of the various aspects of the branch of life insurance developed specifically 
to meet the needs of lower-income families and the part it plays in the social economy of the 
nation. In simple, non-technical language, the book tells how industrial life insurance func- 
tions, describes the needs it is intended to serve, and analyzes how it serves them and what 
it costs. It discusses the current practices of major companies, with special emphasis on recent 
developments, making available for the first time much specific information on practices and 
experiences. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED VETERAN. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 56 pages. Gratis. Based on 
the plans of 54 companies, this report discusses the determination of company policies gov- 
erning the employment of disabled servicemen, and the procedures and organization for 
carrying out these policies. Covers such problems as: job analysis from the standpoint of 
the physical requirements of the job. adaptation of jobs to the handicapped, determination 
of the veteran’s physical and mental abilities and limitations, education of the foreman in the 
treatment of the handicapped, training of the handicapped, their supervision, their medical 
checkup, their adjustment to plant conditions, and transfer to other jobs. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION (June 4-7, 1944). Order from W. H. 
Evans, National Office Management Association, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
7, Penna. 173 pages. $5.00. Contains the complete text of the papers and discussions pre- 
sented at a conference whose keynote was “Personnel Problems of the Office.” Various phases 
of the subject—including job evaluation, merit rating, payroll problems, and future training 
programs—are treated by authorities. A special feature of the volume is a 21-page section 
containing illustrations and descriptions of work-saving office systems, devices and gadgets. 


YOUR ORGANIZATION: A Manual for Making Plans and Procedures. By Philip Leon- 
ard Green. Hastings House, New York, 1943. 177 pages. $2.50. A collection of helpful check 
lists, memoranda and outlines for use in association and club work. Covers administrative 
problems, research practices, and techniques for effectively spreading information. Recom- 
mended to association officers, research directors, etc. 


QUESTIONNAIRE MANUAL. Office of Survey Standards, Bureau of Planning and 
Statistics, War Production Board, Washington, D. C., 1943. 20 pages. Designed to assist 
WPB personnel in effective planning and execution of essential questionnaire activities, 
this manual may prove helpful to industrial and market researchers. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Movement of Factory Workers: A 
Study of a New England Industrial 
Community, 1937-1939 and 1942. By 
Charles A. Myers and W. Rupert 
Maclaurin. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1943. 111: pages. $1.50. 

Analysis of Sales Personnel Problems. 
By Verne Steward. Verne Steward & 
Associates, 5471 Chesley Avenue, Los 
Angeles 43, Calif. 128 pages. $10.00. 
(Distribution limited.) 

Production, Jobs and Taxes: Postwar Re- 
vision of the Federal Tax System to 
Help Achieve Higher Production and 
More Jobs (Committee for Economic 
Development Research Study). By 
Harold M. Groves. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 116 
pages. $1.25. 

Mobilizing for Abundance. By Robert R. 
Nathan. Whittlesey House, New York, 
1944. 228 pages. $2.00. 

Public Liability Hazards. By Reginald V. 
Spell. The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, 1941. 284 pages. $3.50. 

Corporation Accounting. By William T. 
Sunley and William J. Carter. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1944. Revised edition. 543 pages. 
$5.00. 


Postwar Youth Employment: A Study of 
Long-Term Trends. By Paul T. David. 
The American Council on Education, 
— D. C, 1943. 172 pages. 

00. 


The Liquidation of War Production: 
Cancellation of War Contracts and Dis- 
posal of Government-Owned Plants and 
Surpluses (Committee for Economic 
Development Research Study). By A. D. 
H. Kaplan. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
es Inc., New York, 1944. 133 pages. 


Personnel Records. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, 1943. 45 pages. 
Gratis. 

War Production — Postwar Problems 
(Proceedings of the Fourth South- 
ern California Management Conference, 
October, 1943). Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 63 pages. 
$1.00. 

Spare Time: A War Asset for War Workers. 
Division of Recreation, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., 1943. 60 
pages. 
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A Guide for Establishment and Opera. 
tion of In-Plant and Community In. 
formation and Counseling Services for 
Workers. Prepared by the Counseling 
Committee of Community War Services, 
Available from the Office of Community 
War Services, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1944. 22 pages. 


Payroll Methods, Including Pay-As-You. 
Earn Income Tax Procedure. British 
Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England, 1944. 40 
pages. 2s. 


A Study of Variations in Output (Emer- 
gency Report No. 5 of the Industrial 
Health Research Board). By S. Wyatt. 
H. M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England, 
1944. 16 pages. 4d. 


Employee Attitudes in Wartime Industry: 
A Selected Bibliography Covering the 
Period Since 1942. By Dorothy Alden. 
Library, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C., March, 
1944. 21 pages. Gratis. 


Safety Through Management Leadership. 
Special Bulletin Number 15, Division of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1944. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
D. C. 20 pages. 5 cents. 


British Policies and Methods in Employ- 
ing Women in Wartime. By Janet M. 
Hooks. Bulletin No. 200, Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1944. Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington- 25, D. C. 44 
pages. 10 cents. 


Extension Agreements with Debtors: A 
Manual of Procedures and Methods. By 
Carl B. Everberg. The Ronald Press 
we New York, 1944. 132 pages. 


A Hisiory of the War. By Rudolf 
Modley. Penguin Books, Inc., New 
York, 1943. Revised edition. 179 pages. 
25 cents. 

Comparative Operating Experience of 
Consumer Instalment Financing Agen- 
cies and Commercial Banks, 1929-41. 
By Ernst A. Dauer. National Bureau of 


Economic Research, Inc., New York, 
1944. 221 pages. $3.00. 
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The Industrial Nurse and the Woman 
Worker. By Jennie Mohr. Special 
Bulletin No. 19, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1944. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 47 pages. 10 cents. 


Gauging Public Opinion. By Hadley 
Cantril et al. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1944. 318 pages. 
$3.75. 


Paving the Way for an Incentive Plan 
(An address presented under the aus- 
pices of the Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology). By 
John W. Riegel. California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Cal., 1943. 18 
pages. Gratis. 


Applied Safety Engineering. By H. H. 
Berman and H. W. McCrone. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1943. 189 pages. $2.00. 


Beloved Scientist: Elihu Thomson—A 
Guiding Spirit of the Electrical Age. 
By David O. Woodbury. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 
358 pages. $3.50. 


Production Control. By Asa S. Knowles 
and Robert D. Thomson. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1943. 271 
pages. $2.50. 


Settling Plant Grievances: A Review of 
Grievance Procedure Under Collective 
Bargaining. Bulletin No. 60, Division of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1943. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 47 pages. 10 cents. 


Effective Secretarial Practices. By Esther 
Kihn Beamer and Ruth J. Plimpton. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, 1944. 632 pages. $3.50. 


Food, Work & War. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York 20, 
N. Y., 1944. 48 pages. Gratis. 


Better Use of Personnel: An Outline and 
Check List for Evaluating Federal 
Agency Employee Utilization Programs. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Febru- 
ary, 1944. Available from Superintend- 
ént of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
14 pages. 10 cents. 
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Planning the Future of Your Business: 
Handbook for Retailers. Prepared by 
the Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers for the Committee for 
Economic Development, 1944. Available 
only through local offices of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 24 
pages. 10 cents. 


Wage Payment Systems: A Selected List 
of References. Bibliographical Series No. 
74, Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
.ton University, Princeton, N. J., 1944. 
25 pages. 25 cents. 


The Control of Germany and Japan. 
By Harold G. Moulton and Louis 
Marlio. The Brookings Institution, 
— 6, D. C., 1944. 116 pages. 


Going Back to Civilian Life: Official In- 
formation About the Privileges, Oppor- 
tunities, and Rights of Returning Sol- 
diers. Public Affairs Press, Washington 
8, D. C., 1944. 26 pages. 25 cents. 


Planning the Future of Your Business: 
Handbook for Wholesalers. Prepared by 
the Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers for the Committee for 
Economic Development, 1944. Available 
only through local offices of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Deyelopment. 24 
pages. 10 cents. 


Criteria for Evaluation of Report Forms. 


Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 


Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 3 pages. 
Gratis. 


Morale in Industry as Seen by a Neuro- 
psychiatrist. By Meyer Brown, M.D. 
Industrial Welfare Department, Zurich 
Insurance Companies, 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, 1944. 31 
pages. Gratis. 


Standard Sports Areas for Industrial 
Recreation. Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois, 1944. 48 pages. 


A 4-Step Plan to Reduce Turnover. War 
Advertising Council, Inc., 11: West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 16 pages. 


Materials Management: A Problem of the 
Airframe Industry. By Howard T. 
Lewis and Charles A. Livesey. Business 
Research Studies No. 31, Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass., 
1944. 48 pages. $1.50. 
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Learn While You Earn 
([ESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas, now offers its employees a course 


in basic accounting. The course, conducted by mail, is prepared and supervised by 
the International Accountants Society, of Chicago. Each student pays $15 at the time 
of his enrollment, and the company pays the remaining $15. If the student satisfac- 
torily completes the course of 25 lessons in 30 weeks, the company assumes the full 
cost of the course by refunding the student’s outlay. 

An arrangement, believed to be the first of its kind in the Middle West, has been 
made between the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, and the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Under this new plan, certain educational courses which are conducted 
by the company’s training division are recognized for credit at the institute. The 
courses now approved for credit are: engineering mathematics, relay systems, funda- 
mentals of electronics, applications of electronics, electric transients, symmetrical 
components and power transmission. 

An employee desiring credit for one of the approved courses is required to meet 
the entrance requirements of the institute. Upon completion of the company’s course, 
the employees take the school’s examination, and all who pass receive credit. 

The institute charges a registration fee of $5 a course to cover the costs of review- 
ing the examination and entering the credits. 
~The Conference Board Management Record 7/44 


Semantics in Financial Statements 


JN the conversion and postwar period lying ahead, industry is facing its severest test. 
It will be attacked as inadequate for the job, and its magnificent war record may soon 
be forgotten. Without the support of the people, private industry cannot hope to 
endure, and no detail should be neglected that will help win a better public under- 
standing and public support. I believe a more effective way of reporting financial 
statements to the public will be a material contribution to that end. 
A good start on the job could be made by three changes in ordinary financial 
terminology, as follows: 


1. Instead of saying Profit and Loss Account say Income Account. 
2. Instead of saying profits say income or earnings. 
3. Instead of saying added to surplus say reinvested in the business. 


If you can do just these three things, it will make the job of public relations men, 
who are trying to interpret American industry factually to the American public, a 
great deal easier and more effective than it is today. 


—Joun W. Hit before the Twelfth Annual National 
Meeting of the Controllers Institute of America 9/43 


Employee Induction. JIJndustrial Relations Employment of Veterans. Jndustrial Re- 
Series No. 5, Chamber of Commerce lations Series No. 6, Chamber of 
and Board of Trade of Philadelphia, Commerce and Board of Trade of 
1944. 8 pages. 10 cents. Philadelphia, 1944. 32 pages. 25 cents, 

Civil Aviation and Peace. By J. Parker Postwar National Income: Its Probable 
Van Zandt. The Brookings Institution, Magnitude. By Joseph Mayer. The 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 157 pages.” Brookings Institution, Washington 6, 
$1.00. D. C., 1944. 34 pages. 50 cents. 

Industry -Government Cooperation: A The Job of the Industrial Counselor for 
Study of the Participation of Advisory Women. By Frances W. Trigg. Voca- 
Committees in Public Administration. cational Training for War Production 
By Carl Henry Monsees. Public Af- Workers, U. S. Office of Education, 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1944. Federal Security Agency, Washington 
78 pages. $1.00. 25, D. C., 1944. 34 pages. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Chairman of the Board—W. L. Batt, President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee—Tnomas Roy Jones, President, American Type Founders, — Ine., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee—Harotp V. Coes,* Vice President, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

President—ALvin E. Dopp, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Treasurer—James L. Mappven,+ Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary—Henry J. Howiett, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Editor—James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


VICE PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS 


Office Management—Henry E. Nites, Vice President, The Baltimore Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Personnel—Ivan L. Wituis, Director of Industrial Relations, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Production—Erwin H. Scueitt,* Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Marketing—Don G. Mircue.t, Vice President in Charge of Sales, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Finance and Accounts—Henry C. Perry,? Treasurer, Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Massachusetts. 

Insurance—A. M. Scumipt, Insurance Manager, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, N. 

Packaging—A.sert W. Lunrs,* President, Container Testing Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


VICE PRESIDENT AT LARGE 


Kertu S. McHucéu,* Vice President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


W. W. Kincamw, Chairman of the Board, The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, New York. 

Sam A. Lewisoun, President, Miami Copper Company, New York, N. 

F. L. Sweerser, Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Cuinc, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, United States Rubber Company, New York, N. F< 

W. J. Guanam,* Vice President, The Equitable Life Assurance Scciety of the United States, New York, N. Y. 
Matcotm C. Rorty (deceased). 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1945 


Joun Mircurt., Vice President, Uniform Printing and Supply Division, Courier-Citizen Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Harotp F. Nortn, Industrial Relations Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. R. Cuapman, First Vice President, New England Confectionery Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Artuur Lazarus, Vice President, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Outver F. Benz, Development Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Artuur Batts, President, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 

Cuantes L. Reev, Production Manager, Larus & Brother Company, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 

Murray W. Latimer, Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, D. C. 

S. E. Laver, President, York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 

Frank Greenwatt, President, National Starch Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1946 


W. E. Tann, General Office Manager, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 

L. C. Monnow, Editor, Factory Management and Maintenance, New York, N. Y 

Leonarp J. Raymonp, President, Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Macteop, Vice President, Sales Division, The Hinde & _ Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Recinatp Fieminc, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York, N. 

Cuantes R. Hoox, Jr., Secretary, Rustless Iron & Steel siete: Baltimore, Maryland. 

Les H. Hitt, Vice President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geonce H. Wittiamson, President, Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Cuantes P. McCormick, President, McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Roscoe Seynoip, Vice President & Comptroller, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i Term Ending 1947 


Lawrence A. AppLey,* Vice President, Vick Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 
Josepu Givner, Vice President, Affiliated Retailers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wituram F. Lunn, Manager, Insurance & Office Planning Section, United States Rubber Company, New York, N. Y. 
Josern P. Heater, Buffalo, New York. 
- G. Wuarton, General Auditor, The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Tuomas G. Spates, Vice President, Industrial Relations, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Cuartes S. Cratcmite, Executive Vice President, Belden Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Warter C. Hut, President, Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
C. L. Huston, President, Lukenweld, Inc., Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
Joun M. Wirson, Vice President, Sales, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


* Member of Executive Committee. 
+ Member of Finance Committee. 
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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 


Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and. Operation 


The AMA serves its members through seven divisions: Office Management, 
Personnel, Production, Marketing, Finance, Insurance, and Packaging. 
Each of these divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from 


industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the seven AMA divisions holds one or more conferences annually, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. In ad- 
dition, THe CONFERENCE REPORTER, containing abstracts of the addresses, 
is sent promptly to conference registrants. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 


management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE ManaceMeEnT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 


agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (bi-monthly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
ManaGEMENT News (monthly) presents news of current developments 
in the field of management and includes a summarized analysis of the 


forecasts of seven of the foremost business services. 
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